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ARBITRATION AND WAR 


INCE the dawn of history warfare has been one of the 

most important occupations of mankind. From the 
earliest days, also, prophets and dreamers have looked for- 
ward to a happy time when war shall be no more. At the 
present day, though wars have by no means ceased, we 
hear a good deal of the movement for the abolition of war, 
and it is worth while to consider the proposals that are made 
for this end. 

The causes of war have been almost as numerous as the 
passions and desires of men. The lust for power, or wealth, 
or territory, religious zeal, commercial rivalry, the conflict 
of alien civilizations; ; the inetingts of, self-preservation and 
self-development, Sta%, even ihe. dittares of humanity— 
all these at different tiajed sHaveidrrv en peoples and nations 
to take up arms for the “énfoitenitint of their claims. The 
apostles of peace recognize: that, i idiese tendencies of human 
nature are permanent, ‘and that success in their crusade 
against war is hopeless unless they can either provide some 
other means for settling the rival claims of nations, or 
render war impossible. The number of disputes which can 
only be settled by war may no doubt be diminished owing 
to the growth of better feeling and mutual understanding 


between nations, and to a clearer perception of their true 


interests on the part of their rulers; but the fact remains 
that there are still bound to arise conflicts of irreconcileable 
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interests or ideals, which nations, if not actually prevented 
from doing so, will fight for rather than abandon. 

Past attempts, therefore, at establishing a universal 
peace have been dire¢ted towards depriving peoples of the 
power, rather than of the desire, to go to war. Nations, 
like individuals, can only be prevented from doing what 
they desire by the prohibition of some stronger power able 
to enforce its decrees. Private warfare, which in barbarous 
ages raged within the bosom of a single state, was sup- 
pressed by the strong power of a central government. 
The reign of might among the feudal barons was ended 
by the superior might of the king. To extend this principle 
to nations means that there must be some authority power- 
ful enough to compel a rebellious and quarrelsome people 
to obey its decrees. Its strength must be greater than that 
of all possible disturbers of the peace. It is this fa&t, rather 
than mere greed of power or territory, which explains many 
of the great epochs of conquest in history. Rome subdued 
all the nations with whom she came in contaét in order 
to establish the Pax Romana throughout the then known 
world. In like manner Great Britain was driven to conquer 
India in the interests of peace. The Roman system, during 
the centuries for which it endured, achieved a large measure 
of success. It broke, down. ats last when, “it lost the military 
strength to compet ‘aff ‘peoples: tO bad! the peace. There 
have been attempts sitité then f@irestore the universal 
dominion of the Roman’ “Empite;: ‘bat, none have met with 
equal success. The ntédizsal’: ‘Einserors and Popes both 
claimed to be the lawgivers of Europe, supreme above all 
its kings and governors, and both professed to make the 
maintenance of peace their chief concern. Both failed for 
lack of the physical power to enforce their mandates. 
The later attempts of Louis XIV and Napoleon at universal 
conquest imbued other nations with a well-founded dis- 
trust of this method of abolishing war, and modern Eanpe | 
fell back upon the system known as the “ balance of power\”’ 
as the best available proteCtion against chaos. World- 
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power is now divided among a handful of mighty states 

_ of fairly equal strength, whose very strength and equality 
keep them apart. This is the antithesis of the Roman 
system, and certainly has not succeeded in achieving the 
abolition of war. An echo indeed of the old idea of some 
general authority responsible for the peace of the world 
is to be found in the reliance which was at one time placed 
on the joint a€tion of these powers in what was called the 
“ Concert of Europe.” The last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, for instance, asserts (s.v. Peace) that the Con- 
cert “in all matters affe€ting the Near East considers itself 
supreme.” After the events of this autumn, however, 
such a claim is hardly likely to be repeated. The fat is that 
universal peace along this road involves a universal do- 
minion, and since the days of Rome no attempt to establish 
this has achieved more than a very partial and temporary 
success. Some indeed may look forward to the time when 


the battle-flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world, 


but this vision is cold comfort to those who hope for the 
abolition of war within the lifetime of persons now living. 

The idea, then, that the peace of the world can be kept 
by a world-constabulary, ating under the orders of a 
world-wide state, must be abandoned for the time being. 
It has been suggested, however, that if the dogs of war 
cannot be chained up, they can yet be rendered harmless 
by having their teeth drawn. In other words, the dangers 
and evils of war would be diminished, if not entirely re- 
moved, supposing the great powers of the present day 
could be induced to agree to a substantial reduétion of the 
enormous armaments which they now maintain in time of 
peace, because then, however bellicose their feelings, 
they would only be able to wage war on so small a scale 
as to be almost useless and even ridiculous. The con- 
sequence would be that wars, like French duels, would be so 
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ineffeCtive that they would go out of fashion, or, if they con- 
tinued, would be comparatively trivial and harmless affairs. 
This, too, seems a Utopian idea. The only notable instance 
where disarmament has a€tually taken place by agreement 
is in the case of Argentina and Chile, who agreed in 1902 
to reduce their fleets proportionately, and not to build © 
any new vessels for five years without eighteen months’ 
notice to the other party; but this agreement was not 
renewed, and both powers now have Dreadnoughts on the 
stocks. 

The greatest attempt to secure a general measure of dis- 
armament was made when the present Tsar of Russia sum- 
moned a conference at the Hague in 1899 to consider the 
question. “The maintenance of universal peace,” so ran 
the Russian note, “ and a possible redu¢tion of the excessive 
armaments, which now weigh upon all nations, represent 
in the present condition of affairs in the world the ideal 
towards which the efforts of all governments should be 
direfted”: and the proposal put forward was for “an 
understanding not to increase for a fixed period the present 
effeCtive of the armed military and naval forces, and at 
the same time not to increase the budgets pertaining 
thereto: and a preliminary examination of the means by 
which a reduction might even be effected in future in the 
forces and budgets above mentioned.” This proposal was 
received by the other powers with a suspicion which, if un- 
fortunate, was at least intelligible. The difficulties which 
confronted the proposal for a general reduction of armaments 
were fourfold. Inthe first placeno power was willing to admit 
that it found the burden of armaments excessive, for fear 
that its rivals might construe this as a confession of weak- 
ness and take advantage of it accordingly. Secondly, it was 
obvious that no power could make a beginning in this 
reduction unless assured that all other powers would follow 
suit. If one stood out of the scheme, none could with safety 
come in; and even if all agreed, what authority was to see 
that all interpreted the agreement alike and observed it 
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exactly? Assuming further that all civilized powers accepted 
the proposal, there was still the danger that general dis- 
armament might leave the nations of European origin 
defenceless against such an incursion of less civilized peoples 
as finally submerged the Roman Empire. In the third place, 
there was the difficulty of propounding any common for- 
mula for proportionate redu€tions which would prove fair 
to all concerned. Some powers had the advantage in num- 
bers, others in material, others in money, and it proved 
impossible to arrive at any method of assessing what each 
should sacrifice. Lastly, there was the objection that to 
call a truce at any given moment would perpetuate the 
relative positions of the various powers at that moment. 
This was intolerable to those nations which, conscious of 
their growing strength, felt that they were about to succeed 
to the predominance of other nations which had obtained 
that position in the past but were now less able to retain it. 
It was to them as if in a football match the side which had 
won the toss and, with the advantage of the wind, had 
scored a goal should propose to stop at half-time. Such 
artificial restraints on the progress of a nation could not be 
countenanced. The nations believed that if a thing was 
worth fighting for at all, it was worth fighting for with the 
whole strength at their command, and they could not afford 
to forego any preparations for that objeCt. The result was 
that the Russian proposal met with wholehearted support 
from none, and strenuous opposition from some, of the 
great powers. All that the Hague Conference of 1899 could 
do was to express a pious opinion “ that the restriction of 
military charges, which are at present a heavy burden on 
the world, is extremely desirable for the increase of the 
material and moral welfare of mankind.” This resolution 
bound nobody to anything, and was passed unanimously. 
The effect of this fiasco was that the Russian note sum- 
moning the second Hague Conference in 1907 contained 
no reference to disarmament. The British delegate, indeed, 
was instructed to put forward a proposal that the great 
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powers should communicate to each other in advance their 
programmes of naval construction, but the suggestion met 
with no response, and the Conference confined itself to 
repeating the academic resolution of 1899. Subsequent 
events have shown no sign of any tendency towards a reduc- 
tion of armaments on the part of the great powers. Indeed 
the reverse is the case, and nations seem to find the main- 
tenance of strong armies and navies the cheapest, least 
disturbing and most peaceful way of securing their rightful 
position in the world and prote¢ting their national interests. 
The most enthusiastic believers in universal peace have been 
obliged to admit that for the present no advance towards 
the abolition of war can be made by way of a general dis- 
armament. 


Il 


HE prospects, therefore, of rendering war impossible, 
either by welding the whole world into a single state 
or by depriving nations of their weapons, are at present 
remote, and the efforts of reformers for the abolition of war 
have recently been directed rather towards providing some 
alternative means of disposing of international quarrels. 
The usual and the oldest method of avoiding war is to 
agree voluntarily on some compromise, and it is the de- 
velopment of this system which has built up the whole 
structure of diplomacy, which has for its object the removal 
of the causes of quarrel and the production of agreement 
by discussion and negotiation. But diplomacy is no uni- 
versal alternative to war, since it depends for its success on 
agreement, and wars only occur when agreement is im- 
possible or has failed. Another method has been that when 
diplomatic negotiations have proved barren or embittered 
the friendly services of another power have sometimes been 
employed with success. There are, however, obvious dangers 
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in bringing in even the friendliest foreign government to 
umpire between disputing nations, and in any case its réle 
is confined to offering advice, which may help, but cannot 
compel, the nations to agree. 

Of late a third plan has been urged, and has in some cases 
been put to the test—that of submitting disputes between 
nations to the arbitration of some impartial person or 
tribunal, the decision to be binding on both sides. It is the 
main purpose of this article to discuss how far arbitration 
can provide a substitute for war in the case of disagreement 
between civilized powers. 

International arbitration is no new thing. It was common 
in ancient Greece, and has never been wholly out of use. 
It has undoubted possibilities, but exaggerated hopes, based 
on a misapprehension of what has been achieved, are likely 
to result in disappointment. For arbitration is subject to 
one fatal limitation. Just as in the case of diplomacy or 
mediation, arbitration depends for its success on a purely 
voluntary agreement, the agreement in this case being to 
submit the subject of controversy to the judgment of a 
third party, and to refrain from attempting to win by re- 
course to war. We cannot say that arbitration s a cure or 
preventive for war, since arbitration, as known to-day, is 
only possible after the disputants have decided against war. 
In every case in which arbitration has been invoked the 
disputants have had the free choice between war and peace. 
It has not been the labours of the arbitrators—praiseworthy 
though they may have been—that have prevented war, but 
the deliberate and prior decision of the sovereign parties to 
the dispute. 

This will appear more clearly from an examination of one 
or two instances of arbitration in which Great Britain has been 
concerned. The ‘¢ Alabama” case—perhaps the most widely 
discussed arbitration case there has ever been—arose out of 
claims made by the United States for damages caused during 
the Civil War by the alleged breach of neutrality on the part 
of Great Britain in not preventing this privateer from leaving 
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her shores. These claims for years embittered the relations 
between the two countries. At last, in 1871, it was agreed 
to appoint High Commissioners at Washington—who, be it 
observed, were diplomatic agents, not arbitrators—to try to 
find some settlement of this and other outstanding disputes. 
The proposal was made to refer the “ Alabama”? claims to 
arbitration, but the American commissioners refused to con- 
sent “ unless the principles which should govern the arbitra- 
tors were first agreed upon.” The British Government, 
thereupon, after long and delicate negotiations, agreed to 
embody in the treaty of Washington three rules, which de- 
fined the duties of neutrals in such a way as practically to 
admit that Britain was liable, and to leave to the arbitrators 
at Geneva only the task of assessing the damages to be paid. 
The amount awarded was {£3,000,000. The question, there- 
fore, which was settled by this famous arbitration was not 
the point of principle which had brought two nations 
within sight of war, but a mere question of account, a mat- 
ter over which, unless complicated by questions of principle, 
it is safe to say that no two nations ever did or ever will go 
to war. In other words, it was the “ three rules,” and not 
the Geneva Convention, that settled the “« Alabama”’ case. 
The value of the incident in international law was further 
diminished by the fa&t that Great Britain expressly refused 
to admit that the “ three rules ” were binding at the date 
of the a€ts complained of, and that no other nation has 
since acknowledged the validity of these rules. 

It is often said that arbitration has been peculiarly 
successful in averting war in cases of disputed frontiers, 
especially frontiers professedly defined in some agreement 
between the parties. A recent American treatise asserts 
that “ perhaps the most striking monument to arbitration 
to-day is the thin border line which divides the United 
States from England’s North American dominions.” Let 
us examine this claim. The frontier was laid down in the 
treaty of Paris of 1783, but disputes early arose as to its 
interpretation. Of these disputes the questions of the 
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eastern boundary of Maine and the line through the St 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes were settled partly by 
arbitration under the Jay treaty of 1794 and partly by two 
commissions appointed under the treaty of Ghent of 1814. 
These questions were, none of them, of first-rate importance, 
and never seriously excited national animosities; not so 
the disputes which still remained unsettled. The north- 
eastern boundary of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
and the frontier between what are now Minnesota and 
Ontario were also referred to commissions under the treaty 
of Ghent, but in the former case the commission dis- 
agreed, and in the latter their award was never accepted 
by either side. Arbitration—this time by the King of the 
Netherlands—was again tried in the case of the Maine 
boundary, but his award was not accepted by either side, 
and the only effect was to keep alive the feeling of resent- 
ment which the dispute had aroused between the two 
countries. Eventually both questions were settled, not 
by arbitration, but diplomatically by the Ashburton treaty 
of 1842. It was a treaty again, and not an arbitration, 
that in 1846 disposed of the Oregon boundary dispute— 
another occasion of acute tension seriously endangering 
the cause of peace, and one which gave rise to the American 
battlecry of “ Fifty-four forty or fight.” A subsidiary 
point of interpretation of this treaty, relating to the islands 
between Vancouver and Washington, which aroused no 
strong feelings on either side, was settled by the arbitra- 
tion of the German Emperor in 1871; and finally a treaty 
of 1903 referred the disputed Alaskan boundary to the 
decision of six arbitrators. 

Thus of the three principal frontier disputes between 
Great Britain and the United States, namely, those of 
Maine, Oregon and Alaska, only the last was successfully 
disposed of by arbitration, and even in that case the award 
was strongly attacked, especially in Canada, as partaking 
more of the nature of a diplomatic than of a judicial settle- 
ment. The two former, which were the only two questions 
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of boundary which ever led to serious danger of war between 
the two countries, were settled by agreement without re- 
course to arbitration at all. 

Now these settlements of the “ Alabama” claims and of the 
Canadian frontier are both claimed by advocates of arbitra- 
tion as shining instances of the success of that principle 
in averting war. Both disputes raised questions which 
one would have thought eminently suited for judicial 
decision—the former turning on points of international 
law which had long been commonplaces of the jurists, 
the latter on the interpretation of a semi-legal document. 
Both disputes at times brought two great nations within 
sight of war. It is instructive, therefore, in these cases to 
observe how great a part in averting war was played by 
the old-fashioned and discredited method of diplomacy, 
and how little in reality by arbitration. 

The limits of an article do not permit an examination of 
the circumstances of other arbitrations. What has been 
said above must suffice here as a basis for the proposition 
that the decision of arbitrators cannot be accepted as an 
alternative for the arbitrament of war. It is not about 
questions of faét or disputed principles of international 
law that nations fight, but about the practical results of 
those fats or principles. When once a nation has made up 
its mind to accept the results which may follow a decision 
of an outside authority that the other side is right in its 
fats or law, then the danger of war is past, and it is not till 
then that arbitration finds a place. There can be no arbitra- 
tion on any question unless, and until, both parties have 
agreed to submit that very question to arbitration. Arbitra- 
tion, then, presupposes an agreement; it does not produce 
one.* 

* Cf. The German Chancellor’s speech on Anglo-American Arbitration in 
the Reichstag (March 30, 1911). 

“As regards the clause about honour and vital interests, however, I am 
convinced that the abolition of the clause does not create peace between the 


two nations, but merely constitutes an assertion that a serious occasion for 
breach of peace between the two nations is unthinkable. An unlimited 
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III 


EFORE an arbitration can take place, three points 

must be agreed, what is the exaét question to be 
submitted, what principles are to be applied in deciding it, 
and who is to be the arbitrator. The settlement of this 
protocol is usually found to be as difficult as the settle- 
ment of the original dispute itself. Consequently the attempt 
has been made toremove this obstacle by makingan agreement 
of general application as to the matters to be referred to 
arbitration and the manner in which they should be decided. 
If some permanent tribunal could be set up to which all 
nations would agree beforehand to refer all future arbi- 
trations in which they might be concerned; if, further, 
some formal international declaration could be made of 
the legal principles on which that tribunal was to a; and, 
lastly, if all nations would agree that all disputes, or at any 
rate all falling under certain categories, that might occur 
in the future, should be so referred, then it was thought 
many of the obstacles to a permanent peace might be re- 
moved. 

It was to this problem that the Hague Conference 
addressed itself after its failure on the question of disarma- 
ment, referred to above. Various proposals were laid before 
the 1899 Conference, and the result was announced with 
some complacency; but, when all is said and done, the 
practical advance effeCted is remarkably small. A “ conven- 
tion for the peaceful adjustment of international differences” 
was adopted, which, after a preamble in-somewhat high- 
flown language, provided for the establishment of a Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration consisting of a list of persons 





arbitration treaty merely puts the seal upon a state of things already exist- 
ing de facto. Let this state of things change—let there arise between the 
two nations antagonisms which cut to the quick—then I should like to see 
the arbitration treaty that does not burn like tinder.” 
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nominated by the contra€ting powers, from which any 
signatory which might hereafter engage in arbitration 
agreed to seleét its arbitrators. Certain rules of procedure 
were also laid down, but nothing was done to settle before- 
hand which of the long list of arbitrators was to sit in each 
case, on what principles the court was to decide, nor what 
kinds of disputes were to be referred to it. All this was left 
for subsequent settlement after the dispute had arisen. Of 
the three difficulties referred to above the only one which 
was touched was that of the constitution of the court, and 
even here the necessity for a special agreement in each case 
was not removed. 

The second Conference of 1907 revised this convention 
in certain particulars, but added little to its praCtical effect. 
In language even more grandiloquent it declared itself 
“unanimous in admitting the principle of compulsory 
arbitration” and “in proclaiming that, although it has 
not yet been found feasible to conclude a convention in this 
sense, nevertheless . . . the colle€ted powers . . . have suc- 
ceeded in the course of this long collaboration in evolving 
a very lofty conception of the common welfare of hu- 
manity,” but nothing was done to realize this conception, 
whatever it might be, for it was not defined. This Con- 
ference did, it is true, add a new piece of machinery to the 
convention in the shape of the “ international commissions 
of inquiry ” which, in disputes involving neither honour 
nor vital interests, and arising from a difference of opinion 
on points of fa&t, should elucidate the fats by impartial 
investigation, and so facilitate a solution which diplomacy 
had hitherto been unable to obtain. Here again there is the 
fatal weakness that, as in the case of arbitrations by the 
Hague Court, a special agreement is necessary to determine 
who are to be the members of the commission, and to 
define the facts to be examined. 

Two attempts were indeed made at the Hague in 1907 
to establish an international court composed of real judges 


appointed beforehand to decide all cases that came before 
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the court during their tenure of office. A separate conven- 
tion was drawn up for constituting, side by side with the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, a “ Judicial Arbitration 
Court, composed of judges representing the various juridical 
systems of the world and czpable of ensuring continuity in 
jurisprudence of arbitration.” No agreement, however, 
could be reached as to how these judges should be ap- 
pointed, and the Conference had to content itself with calling 
attention—not unanimously—to the advisability of adopting 
the draft convention just referred to as soon as an agreement 
could be reached as to the selection of judges. The other 
case referred to was the convention for the creation of an 
International Prize Court, composed of fifteen judges 
nominated by the signatory powers, to hear appeals from 
national prize courts. Here indeed was a true court with 
permanent and general jurisdiction, and the subject with 
which it was to deal was, one would have thought, singularly 
well suited for semi-judicial decision. When, however, the 
convention was submitted to the powers, the difficulty 
arose that the laws of different countries differ materially 
on the subject of prize. Which system was the international 
court to follow? The convention vouchsafed no guidance on 
this point beyond providing that, in the absence of treaty, 
the court should apply the rules of international law, or, if 
no generally recognized rule existed, should give judgment 
in accordance with the general principles of justice and 
equity. A brief examination sufficed to demonstrate the 
inadequacy of this formula, and accordingly the Declaration 
of London was drawn up by representatives of the great 
powers, laying down a code of rules in many disputed points 
which the international court should apply. The Naval 
Prize Bill, however, which was introduced to give effect to 
this Declaration, was rejeCted by the House of Lords, and in 
consequence the Prize Court Convention has never been 
ratified. This transaction was the subject of an article in THE 
Rounp Tasie for March, 1912, and need not be further 
discussed here. It may be observed in passing that, apart 
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from objections to details of the Declaration, the most 
powerful faétor in securing its rejeCtion was the natural 
hesitation to submit questions of belligerency, which might 
be of vital importance to this country, to the decision of any 
body of foreigners. 

The two Hague Conferences, then, did not succeed in 
establishing any court of arbitration which is really judicial, 
or really permanent; they did not succeed in laying down 
any considerable body of law for such a court to administer ; 
and they did not succeed in reaching any agreement as to 
the class of questions which should be submitted to such a 
court. Even such conclusions as the jurists in the Hall of 
Knights were able to propound, modest as they seem to be, 
were not announced without some searchings of heart on the 
part of the countries concerned. The United States only 
ratified the arbitration conventions with an express reserva- 
tion of the Monroe doétrine from its scope; and none of the 
other conventions drawn up in 1907 have yet been ratified 
by the powers. The Hague Conference has a long way to 
travel before it can justify the claim, sometimes made on its 


behalf, that it should be regarded as the legislature of the 


world. Its history, indeed, only shows how little two lengthy 
conferences of the most distinguished diplomats and jurists 
in the world have been able to remove the practical obstacles 
which stand in the way of the more extended use of arbitra- 
tion as a method of settling international disputes. 


IV 


S has already been pointed out, the main obstacle to 
the substitution of arbitration for war in the settlement 
of all international differences is the necessity for an agree- 
ment in each case between the parties concerned to adopt 
this alternative. Accordingly at the Hague an endeavour 
was made to surmount this obstacle by securing a general 
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agreement beforehand to resort to arbitration instead of 
war in all future disputes. In other words, there was to be 
an agreement to agree to arbitrate. This, one would have 
thought, was only putting the difficulty back a step. In 
any case, the Hague Conferences failed in this endeavour, 
since they did not succeed in settling any of the three 
further points on which such a general agreement would 
have to be based—namely, who are to be the arbitrators, 
what law they are to apply, and what questions they are 
to decide. 

Side by side, however, with the Conferences at the Hague 
other attempts have been made to arrive at a general agree- 
ment to arbitrate. The most interesting are those connected 
with the arbitration treaties between Great Britain and the 
United States—the two nations whose general relations and 
pacific policy are most likely to produce success. 

The first attempt was made in 1897 by the Olney- 
Pauncefote Treaty. Both parties agreed to submit to arbi- 
tration all questions in difference between them which they 
might fail to adjust by diplomatic negotiation. The Arbitral 
Tribunal was to be appointed by agreement between the 
parties in each case as it arose. No limit was laid down as to 
the class of questions that might be submitted, but, while 
in other cases a bare majority of arbitrators sufficed for a 
decision, in questions involving territorial claims or princi- 
ples of grave general importance affe€ting national rights a 
majority of five to one was required. If such preponderance 
could not be obtained, there was to be no recourse to 
hostile measures until the mediation of some friendly power 
had been invited. This treaty was commended by President 
Cleveland to the Senate, not as a final measure, but as 
marking the beginning of a new epoch in civilization. It was, 
however, amended and finally rejected by that body, mainly 
on the ground that it infringed the treaty-making preroga- 
tive of the Senate under the American constitution. 

In 1905 general arbitration treaties were negotiated by 
President Roosevelt with several powers, including Great 
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Britain. Under these treaties a special agreement had to be 
made in each case for the purpose of defining the questions 
and the powers of the arbitrators in that case. The Senate 
altered the word “ agreement ” into “ treaty,” to secure a 
reference to themselves in each case, and thereupon the 
President abandoned the treaties. In 1908, however, a series 
of treaties was passed by the Senate, and these, which in- 
clude one with Great Britain, are still in force, though they 
expire in April, 1913. They contain only three articles, and 
are much less elaborate than the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty. 
The parties agree that “ differences which may arise of a 
legal nature or relating to the interpretation of treaties be- 
tween the parties and which it may not have been possible 
to settle by diplomacy shall be referred to the Hague 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, provided that they do not 
affe€t the vital interests the independence, or the honour 
of the parties, and do not concern the interests of third 
parties.” In each individual case a special agreement must 
first be concluded “ defining clearly the matter in dispute, 
the scope of the powers of the arbitrators, and the periods 
to be fixed for the formation of the Arbitral Tribunal and 
the several stages of the procedure.” This special agreement 
must obtain the consent of the Senate, and His Majesty’s 
Government may require the concurrence of any self- 
governing Dominion affected. 

It will be seen that neither the abortive treaty of 1897 
nor the existing convention of 1908 makes much advance 
in solving the three difficulties referred to above. Neither 
succeeded in setting up an arbitral court which should be in 
existence before the dispute arose, for, as pointed out 
already, the Hague Permanent Court, to which disputes 
under the current treaty are referred, is not in truth a 
court, but merely a panel from which possible arbitrators 
may be selected. Neither treaty gives any indication of 
the principles on which the court, when constituted, is 
to decide the dispute. As regards the third point, viz., 
the class of disputes to be referred to arbitration, the 
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Olney-Pauncefote treaty is so wide as to be quite indefinite, 
while the treaty of 1908 is too restri€ted in its scope to be 
of much value as a possible substitute for war. In 1897 
no kinds of dispute were excluded by name, but the method 
of constituting the court made it easy for either party, 
if it did not wish to arbitrate, to evade its nominal obliga- 
tions. In 1908 no disputes were included except such as 
turned on questions of law or interpretation, and even 
these, if they involved questions of vital interest, honour 
or independence, were removed from the sphere of arbitra- 
tion. It is hardly to be wondered at that such a treaty has 
had no effe€t on the warlike preparations of any of the 
countries concerned. 

The last attempt to be considered in this connexion 
is the Anglo-American arbitration treaty of last year. 
An identical treaty between the United States and France 
was negotiated at the same time. This treaty provided 
for the arbitration of “all differences hereafter arising 
between the parties, which it has not been possible to 
adjust by diplomacy, relating to international matters in 
which the parties are concerned by virtue of a claim of 
tight made by one against the other under treaty or other- 
wise, and which are justiciable in their nature by reason 
of being susceptible of decision by the application of the 
principles of law or equity.” The reference was to be to 
the Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration or to some 
other tribunal, to be decided by a special agreement, 
which should also define the scope of the powers of the 
arbitrators, the question or questions at issue, and the 
terms of reference. This special agreement required the 
consent of the Senate of the United States, and the optional 
provisions of the Hague Convention, giving the court 
of arbitration power to settle its own compromis, were 
expressly excluded. The machinery of the “ Commission 
of Inquiry” was also borrowed from the Hague Conven- 
tion, though with important modifications. A Joint High 
Commission of Inquiry, consisting of three members 
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appointed by each side, was to be instituted, as occasion 
might require, to investigate any controversy within the 
general scope of the treaty, before it was submitted to 
arbitration; and also any other controversy hereafter 
arising, even if both parties were not satisfied that it fell 
within such scope. The reports of the commission were not 
t6 be regarded as decisions of the matters submitted either 
on the faéts or on the law, and were in no way to have the 
chara¢ter of an arbitral award. Finally, clause 3 of Article III 
contained the improtant provision that in cases in which 
the parties disagreed as to whether or not a difference 
was subject to arbitration under the treaty, that question 
should be submitted to the Joint High Commission of 
Inquiry; and if all, or all but one, of its members reported 
that the difference was within the scope of the treaty, it 
was to be referred to arbitration. 

Let us see how this treaty tackles the three difficulties 
stated above. As regards the sele€tion of judges, no advance 
is marked on the previous treaties and conventions already 
discussed. Whether the dispute is referred to the Hague 
Court or some other tribunal, in either case the arbitrators 
who are to settle it have to be selected after the dispute 
has arisen. Even the Commission of Inquiry is to be specially 
instituted to deal with each case. There is no court es- 
tablished beforehand to deal with all arbitrations that may 
arise hereafter. As regards the law to be administered by 
the arbitral tribunal when established, there is no attempt 
to meet this difficulty, beyond a vague reference to the 
“ principles of law or equity.” These words have a clear 
and technical meaning in the municipal jurisprudence of 
England and the United States; they do not appear to 
mean anything particular in the courts of France, which is 
a party to one of the treaties; and they certainly do not 
carry us far in the field of international law. As regards 
the questions to be submitted to arbitration, the old plan 
of excluding by name matters affecting “ vital interests, 
honour, or independence” is abandoned, and all questions 
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are to be arbitrated which are “ justiciable in their nature.” 
It is difficult to say what these words really mean. One 
possible interpretation is that they are the same as the 
“ differences of a legal nature” which are the subject of 
the existing treaty of 1908. If so, they do not, as in its 
preamble the new treaty claims to do, extend the scope 
of arbitration beyond the somewhat narrow limits then 
laid down. On the other hand they may include any question 
capable of decision on the principles of natural justice. 
In that case they are so vague as to add nothing to our 
knowledge of the matters with which the treaty is really 
intended to deal. 

There would be nothing in faét to differentiate this 
treaty from its predecessors were it not for the important 
provisions in clause 3 of Article III, that a Joint High Com- 
mission can decide whether a difference is subject to arbi- 
tration or not. This clause was the rock on which the treaty 
was wrecked. The Senate considered that the clause would 
in effect transfer to the Joint Commission the power to 
decide whether the special agreement constituting the 
arbitral tribunal should be made or not, and would therefore 
be an infringement of the enactment in the constitution 
that all treaties must be made by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. They accordingly 
struck the clause out of the treaty. 

Whether the Senate was right or wrong in their reading 
of constitutional law need not be discussed here; but the 
point of principle underlying their dec.sion is more impor- 
tant. The significance of clause 3 is that it represents the 
first serious attempt to secure that general agreement to 
agree in each particular case to submit to arbitration, the 
lack of which is, as we have seen, the initial difficulty of the 
proposal that arbitration should become a universal substi- 
tute for war. If the parties to the treaty could be got to 
agree beforehand that the question, whether any particular 
difference arising in the future was to be arbitrated, should 
be taken out of their hands and left to the decision of a 
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presumably impartial commission, then a great step would 
have been taken in solving this difficulty. This was how the 
authors of the clause themselves regarded it, and this was 
why they considered its inclusion essential to the success 
of the treaty. “What is there,” said President Taft, “ to 
prevent the Senate from uniting with the Executive in 
agreeing to settle future controversies of a given descrip- 
tion by the judgment of an impartial tribunal, and to 
submit to that tribunal not only the question how the issue 
ought to be decided, but also as a condition precedent 
whether the issue is within the terms of the treaty already 
made?” In these words the President fully accepted the 
doétrine that there should be no reservations in the agree- 
ment to arbitrate. As far as it can be done by treaties the 
parties should put it out of their power to refuse arbitra- 
tion. 

It is true that clause 3 did not stop up every loophole 
for withdrawal. Whatever the decision of the joint com- 
mission might be, the special agreement constituting the 
arbitral tribunal and defining its powers and terms of 
reference in each case would still have to be made by the 
parties themselves, and there was nothing to prevent them 
from refusing to make such an agreement. In this respect 
the treaty did not really carry out the objeéts claimed for 
it by its supporters. But even the partial limitation of 
national freedom of a¢tion implied in the treaty was sufficient 
to arouse hostility. The majority and minority of the foreign 
relations committee of the Senate differed in their views as 
to the legal effeét of the clause on the constitutional rights of 
that body, but the minority were as emphatic as the majority 
in affirming that “ there are some questions of national policy 
and conduct which no nation can submit to the decision of 
anyone else.” 

It was pointed out with some force that, though Ameri- 
can friendship with England and France fortunately rests 
on much deeper and firmer foundations than any paper 
promises to arbitrate could create, and that, treaty or no 
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treaty, any difference with those nations, which could 
possibly be referred to arbitration, would be referred as a 
matter of course, yet the very fact of entering into treaties 
with these powers would be an invitation to other powers 
whose relations with the United States might be very dif- 
ferent to ask for the same terms. There might well be 
countries to whom a treaty containing a clause like clause 3 
would be an incentive to raise questions which they would 
not otherwise dare to touch, and in this way such a treaty 
would rouse a series of disputes, now happily at rest, into 
malign and dangerous a¢tivity, and would be a breeder of 
war and not of peace. The upshot was that, besides striking 
out clause 3, the Senate embodied in its resolution of 
ratification a series of reservations excluding from arbi- 
tration any question affe¢ting alien immigration, the admis- 
sion of aliens to schools, the territorial integrity of the 
States, the validity of the southern bonds, the Monroe 
doftrine, or any other purely governmental policy. The 
treaty with these amendments could not claim any value as 
a general agreement to substitute arbitration for war. Its 
ratification was not proceeded with, and the arrangements 
for arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States now depend, without any apparent injury to the 
friendly relations between the two countries, on the treaty 
of 1908 which expires in April, 1913. 


V 


REAT BRITAIN and the United States, then, have 

not yet succeeded in establishing arbitration as the 

general solution of all differences that may occur, and no 

other nation has attained any nearer to this goal. The diffi- 

culty of substituting general treaties of arbitration for war 

in all cases is the same as that which hampers the use of 
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special arbitrations to deal with particular cases as they 
arise. It is the difficulty already described. In either case 
arbitration presupposes an agreement. If there is no agree- 
ment there can be no arbitration. 

But there is a further difficulty. Even if the nations could 
be persuaded to enter into general treaties of arbitration 
there is nothing except the treaty obligation to secure that 
when difficulties arise the agreement shall be observed. 
Agreements of the most solemn kind, whether between men 
or nations, have been broken in the past, and will be broken 
in the future. In private life there is the law to keep men to 
their contra¢ts, and Sir Edward Grey, when discussing dis- 
armament in the House of Commons, argued that “ you 
will not get it (i.e. disarmament) till nations do what indi- 
viduals have done—come to regard an appeal to law as the 
natural course for nations, instead of an appeal to force.” 
But nations at the present day stand before the law in a 
very different position from individuals. An essential feature 
of private law is that it possesses a “ sanction,” that is to say, 
a breach of the law entails a penalty. It is an unfortunate 
fat, which our knowledge of human nature will not permit 
us to dispute, that the manner in which men fulfil their 
obligations and perform their duties as citizens would be 
much less satisfa€tory even than it is, were it not for the 
knowledge that the State is prepared to use its strength to 
compel them to do what it commands and to refrain from 
doing what it forbids. The fountain of law may be the sense 
of right in mankind, but the true guardian of the law is not 
man’s conscience, but the strong arm of the policeman. 
The“ san€tion” of law, in fact, is force. It is untrue to say that 
law is a substitute for the resort to force, except in the sense 
that the knowledge of the overwhelming force behind the 
law deters men from using force for their own private ends. 
People often obey the law, not because they have agreed to 
do so, but because they are afraid to do otherwise. 

International law is not real law, because it lacks this es- 
sential sanction, and if a general treaty to arbitrate were 
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signed and took its place in the body of international law, 
it would still lack the force of law, because there would be 
no power to compel observance of it. To ensure, therefore, 
the universal observation of a general treaty of arbitration, 
it would be necessary, as in the case of private citizens, to 
have some force in reserve powerful enough to compel 
nations to do so. Where in the present state of the world 
is to be found the force to compel the parties to a general 
arbitration treaty to submit to arbitration when the 
time for arbitration comes? This difficulty was felt by 
Sir E. Grey, and he suggested a possible solution. “ I think,” 
he said, “it (i.e. a universal arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States) would probably lead 
to their following it up by an agreement that they would 
join with each other in any case in which one only had a 
quarrel with a third power by which arbitration was re- 
fused.”” These words, however, were construed as suggesting 
a defensive alliance, and aroused so much suspicion that Sir 
E. Grey had to admit three days later that to introduce any 
such condition into an arbitration treaty would impair its 
chances here and elsewhere, and, by alarming other powers, 
would completely spoil its possible effe€t in mitigating ex- 
penditure on armaments. 

The idea hinted in this speech, if carried to its logical 
conclusion, would mean that all the nations of the world 
should agree to force any recalcitrant nation to submit 
to arbitration. The weakness of this proposal is that it 
depends on a mere agreement which there is nothing to 
compel the parties to observe. Agreements are not laws, 
and such an agreement among the nations would have 
no more connexion with the reign of law in international 
affairs than “lynch law” has with civilized government. 
Neither citizens nor nations can take the law into their 
own hands against wrongdoers without an increase, rather 
than a diminution, of disorder. The only guarantee for 
internal peace is the concentration of sufficient force in 
the hands of the state. Just so the only authority that can 
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compel nations to fulfil their obligations is a world-wide 
state with sufficient force to impose obedience to its decrees. 
This brings us back to the notion of universal dominion 
which was discussed at the beginning of this article. The 
nearest approach to it is the British Empire, a system which 
maintains the peace as well as good government between 
five modern nations and some hundreds or millions of other 
people of every degree of colour and civilization. 

But even supposing all the nations of the world could be 
got to agree always to arbitrate and never to fight, and 
could be compelled to abide by this agreement, there are 
many who doubt whether such a consummation is desirable 
so long as the political arrangement and the civilization 
of the world stand on anything like the present basis. 
Advocates of arbitration are apt to be led astray by the 
legal analogy into supposing that the only thing which 
can involve a nation in war is some “ dispute” with a 
neighbour. This is not the case. Differences of opinion 
and disputed claims are far less fruitful causes of war than 
the more fundamental confli¢ts which arise from the clash 
of irreconcileable policies or ideals, as in the case of colour, 
the pressure of national growth or development, which can 
only be satisfied at the expense of other nations, or the 
impulse to replace a lower by a higher form of civilization. 
There may come a time in the history of any nation when 
it is called upon to decide whether it will consent to the 
abandonment of its most cherished ideals, nay, even to its own. 
extinction as a nation, or will fight in defence of the cause it 
holds dear. No nation worthy of the name would agree to 
leave this decision to any outside arbitrators. The essential 
point, which distinguishes a nation in the political sense, is 
its sovereignty. It has the right to command anything of its 
citizens, but itself acknowledges no superior. This attitude 
it cannot surrender without ceasing to exist. An unreserved 
submission to any outside authority, whether it be another 
nation or an arbitral court, would be an abdication of this 
sovereign status, which no nation can make if it is still to 
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remain a nation. International law itself, the spirit in whose 
name arbitration is invoked, admits the right of a nation 
faced with such a choice to resort to war. “In the last 
resort,” says one of the greatest authorities* on the subje, 
“almost the whole of the duties of states are subordinated 
to the right of self-preservation.” So long as patriotism, 
as we understand it, is counted a virtue, each man’s country 
is entitled to demand from him unlimited sacrifices, and 
the good citizen will cheerfully consent to lose his life 
or property in defence of his national ideals. It will be long 
before he will be willing to stand idly by while these ideals 
are juggled away by any court of law, however august. 
Love of country, in the last resort, is a stronger force in 
human nature than the love of peace. 

Two recent events of very diiferent kinds will illustrate 
in a curious manner the limits beyond which nations, 
whatever they may profess beforehand, will refuse to carry 
their devotion to the idea of arbitration. The management 
of the Panama Canal by the United States is subject to 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty of 1go1, Article III of which 
provides that “the canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all nations observing 
these rules, on terms of entire equality, so that there shall 
be no discrimination against any such nation, or its citizens 
or subjeGts, in respe€t of the conditions or charges of 
traffic, or otherwise.” The Act passed in the last session 
of Congress, however, for regulating the operation of the 
canal, provides for the exemption from tolls of vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade of the United States, and 
possibly of all other vessels flying the American flag. It 
also prohibits the use of the canal by ships belonging to 
railway companies, a prohibition which, it is feared, may 
operate to discriminate against the vessels owned by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and other Canadian railways. 
While the A&t was still before Congress the British Govern- 
ment entered a protest against these two provisions as 


* Hall’s International Law, part II, chap. vii. 
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involving an infraction of the spirit, if not of the letter 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. President Taft, however, 
in assenting to the Act, argued that “all nations” meant 
** all nations other than the United States,” and therefore 
the clauses in question were no infringement of the treaty. 
It is clear, however, that, if it cannot obtain its rights in 
any other way, the British Government will demand that the 
question should be referred to the Permanent Court at the 
Hague for arbitration. 

The dispute in this case arises on the interpretation of a 
treaty, and the existing convention between the two 
countries provides for arbitration in all cases of differences 
of this very kind. One would have thought that no vital 
interests were affected, and that the question was eminently 
one which could and should be settled by arbitration. There 
is, however, a strong and influential body of opinion in 
America which, while professing to wish to interpret the 
treaty with absolute justice to the British claim, indignantly 
repudiates the idea that the question should be submitted 
to the arbitration of any outside body. The President, in his 
memorandum to accompany the Aé€t, suggested that it 
would be sufficient for aggrieved persons to have recourse 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, and this sugges- 
tion apparently commends itself to public opinion in America. 

If this is the view taken by the nation which prides itself 
on being the leading advocate of universal arbitration, in a 
case which simply involves the interpretation of a treaty, 
it is hardly surprising that arbitration was not invoked to 
avert the terrible struggle now proceeding in the Balkans. 
Yet even here, according to the stri€test do€trines of the 
peace party, arbitration should have found a place. All the 
five states concerned were parties to the Hague Conference 
of 1907, which drew up the convention for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes. Article 48 of that convention 
declares that “the contracting powers consider it their 
duty, if a serious dispute threatens to break out between 
two or more of them, to remind these latter that the perma- 
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nent court is open to them.” It would be interesting to learn 
whether this reminder was offered to any of the Balkan 
states, and, if so, what answer was returned. In truth, of 
course, the idea of arbitration in such a case is absurd. A 
reference to arbitration really assumes either that success 
is not essential to national existence, or that some compro- 
mise of the opposing claims is possible. What compromise 
was possible in such a confli& of race and religion, in which 
the Christian Bulgars, Serbs and Greeks felt at once the 
power and the duty to free their kinsmen and co-religionists 
in Macedonia from the oppression of centuries, and in which 
the Turks felt that their honour and their religion were 
bound up with the maintenance of the territorial integrity 
of their Empire? Compromise was impossible, and unquali- 
fied success for either side involved the ruin of its opponent. 
No nation can abandon a cause of this sort without fighting, 
once the crisis has arisen, and still remain a nation. Confli&s 
of irreconcileable ideals of this kind are by no means rare. 
We had our own experience not so long ago in South 
Africa, when it became clear, both to Briton and Boer, that 
either the Union Jack or the Vierkleur must disappear from 
the sub-continent. So long as national patriotism takes prece- 
dence in men’s hearts over the love of humanity, as it does 
and will for many a long day, so long will war remain as the 
final judge between the nations. 

All this does not mean that arbitration can serve no 
useful purpose in smoothing the course of international 
politics. Undoubtedly it can and does. It provides a con- 
venient formula which weary diplomatists, immersed in 
long and difficult negotiations, are glad to grasp at. In such 
discussions troublesome points of detail, comparatively un- 
important in reality but obstinately refusing to disappear, 
are constantly cropping up. It must be a vast relief to be 
able to wave them aside by a reference to arbitration. 
Governments shrinking from war but urged on by an angry 
people can soothe the punc¢tilio of national pride by pointing 
out that they have not yielded but have merely invoked a 
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judicial decision, secure in the justice of their cause. The 
arbitration between Russia and England, over the destruc- 
tion of part of a British fishing fleet by the Russian warships 
during the Russo-Japanese war, is an excellent example of 
this. Public opinion, too, which is not without weight even 
in international affairs, may be enlisted on the side of a 
country which is so eminently reasonable as to be willing 
to refer the dispute to an impartial tribunal. Moreover, 
between any two nations at any given time there are 
always a certain number of open questions, which are 
recognized as not worth fighting about, but which still, so 
long as they are unsettled, are a source of constant or inter- 
mittent annoyance. Diplomacy has its hands full, and 
besides has a constitutional tendency to let sleeping dogs 
lie. Arbitration can serve an excellent purpose by disposing 
of such questions before they become acute. Lastly, human 
nature is invincibly disposed to believe that what has been 
done once should be done again. If an arbitration, con- 
duéted with dignity and impartiality by arbitrators of 
weight and reputation, applies certain principles in arriving 
at its decision, there is a strong tendency to accept those 
principles as applicable to any similar cases which may arise. 
Few nations will embark on a dispute believing at the outset 
that they are in the wrong, and they may well be deterred 
from ever espousing a cause by finding that all the prece- 
dents are against it. 

Arbitration, then, has many uses. It is difficult indeed to 
define the limits within which it may be employed. It has 
been usual to assume that there are certain classes of ques- 
tions which cannot be disposed of by this means, but this 
assumption may be doubted. The phrase generally em- 
ployed is that questions involving “ national independence, 
honour or vital interests ”” must be excluded from the pos- 
sible scope of arbitration. The supposed rule is, however, 
difficult of application, the difficulty being that any nation’s 
idea of what involves its national independence, honour or 
vital interests will be found to vary at different times. Cases 
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are not rare where points on which nations have declared 
that they will fight rather than surrender have subsequently 
been referred to arbitration. The “Alabama ” claims and the 
Oregon boundary dispute, alluded to above, are instances in 
point. The fa&t is that there is almost no class of question 
which may not sometimes be referred to arbitration, just as 
there is no class which is not sometimes insoluble by that 
means. The dividing line is not the kind of question involved, 
but its importance, real or it may be only supposed, to the 
parties concerned at the time the dispute arises. The same 
nation, which in a peaceful or submissive mood will be 
willing to refer almost anything, may under other circum- 
stances resolve that even imaginary wrongs can be avenged 
only by the sword. So long as in every crisis the nations 
retain freedom of choice between peace and war, that 
country which trusts solely in the justice of its cause will 
fare but ill. 

‘What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? Arbi- 
tration is no cure for war so long as there is no agreement 
between nations to substitute arbitration for war, and no 
power strong enough to enforce such an agreement if made. 
So long as the world is divided into peoples as passionately 
attached to their national individuality and independence 
as they are to-day, no such agreement can be made and no 
such power can be established.’ Meanwhile the nations are 
in the position of the strong man armed keeping his palace. 
When a stronger than he shall come he shall divide his 
spoils. The only security for a nation’s peace is its own 
strength for self-defence; and its best guarantee that it 
will not be attacked is to make the attempt too dangerous 
for any possible foe to undertake it. For this reason arma- 
ments to-day, instead of being a menace to peace, are its 
best protection. Any nation which, lulled by dreams of 
the early coming of universal peace, negleéts to prepare for 
possible war, is only inviting a stronger neighbour to use 
its own strength in the day of quarrel, 
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1. THE OUTLOOK 


HE long-expeé¢ted crisis in the Balkans has arrived, and, 

as shrewd observers expected, it has been solved by 
war. The broad outcoem is assured. After more than four 
centuries of misgovernment of their Macedonian subjects 
the Turks are to retire from Europe, and the Christian 
peoples of the Balkans are to rule in their place. 

It is not the purpose of this article to forecast the Balkan 
settlement. In the main the settlement will be determined 
by the four Balkan allies, whose chief obje¢t has been torescue 
their oppressed compatriots and to incorporate the terri- 
tories they occupy within their own states. For many years 
the achievement of this end has been delayed by their own 
racial and national jealousies. The formation of the Balkan 
League last July—based, it would seem, on an agreement 
about the division of the peninsula in the event of success— 
removed this obstacle and opened the last a& of the long 
drama of Turkish decline. As all the allies have uni- 
formly met with success in the war, it is probable that the 
territorial partition of European Turkey will follow the 
terms previously agreed upon among themselves, 

We need not stop to consider its details. An article on the 
Balkan situation appeared in Tue Rounp Taste for March 
last which gave the numbers and distribution of the races 
and religions in European Turkey, and it is on these that the 
general scheme of division will almost certainly be based. 
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It is rather the purpose of this article to point out the grave 
consequence for Europe and the British Empire which may 
follow this sudden revolution in the Near East. 

In the modern world it is not possible to isolate even a 
comparatively backward and undeveloped region like the 
Balkan Peninsula, so that events within its borders will cause 
no effects beyond it, and though there is no reason to expect 
that the great powers will interfere with the general lines 
of the partition which may be agreed upon by the allies, there 
are aspects of that settlement which will affect the interests 
of one or other of them very seriously. The power most con- 
cerned is Austria-Hungary. She alone of the great powers has 
a land frontier with Turkey and the victorious Balkan States, 
and a rearrangement of boundaries and the appearance of 
new powers on the Aigean and the Adriatic, cannot but be of 
moment to her. But she is concerned for another reason. Her 
internal politics, as well as the whole course of her future, is 
bound up with the solution of the problem of the Southern 
Slavs of Serbo-Croat race. The Southern Slavs number 
9,000,000. Of these 6,000,000 dwell within the confines of 
the Monarchy, and 3,000,000 in Servia, Montenegro, and 
the adjacent territories recently conquered from the Turk. 
Though there is a distin cleavage between Serb and Croat, 
and many minor divisions, the Southern Slavs in Austria- 
Hungary have long been united in a common antagonism to 
the political supremacy now enjoyed by the Germans and 
the Magyars. For, numerous as they are, they are powerless 
in the Monarchy to-day even to gain the redress of their 
grievances. In Austria they are outvoted by the Germans, in 
Hungary they are manceuvred out of political power 
by the Magyars, and in Bosnia~-Herzegovina they are under 
an autocratic government. The problem of the treatment 
of the Southern Slavs has long endangered the stability of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, because any improvement 
in their condition would destroy the complex system of 
checks and balances on which the dual monarchy is based. 
The success of Servia and Montenegro will inspirit 
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the Southern Slavs to demand more insistently than 
ever the political rights denied to them hitherto, while it 
will create across the frontier a strong external focus of 
Southern Slav aspiration, such as the struggling and dis- 
credited Servian kingdom never yet has been. 

Thus Austria-Hungary is vitally affe€ted by the issue of 
the Balkan war. For strategic reasons she cannot look with 
indifference on the territorial changes in the Balkans, which 
will create a larger, more powerful, and more ambitious 
Servia on her flank, and which may mean the appearance 
of a Servian navy in the Adriatic. For political reasons she 
is even more profoundly affected by the Balkan settlement, 
for it may end the prospect of eventually bringing all 
her Southern Slav territory as a third autonomous kingdom 
within the Monarchy and it may precipitate a far-reaching 
revolution in her own system of government. In these cir- 
cumstances no one can predi¢t how far Austria-Hungary may 
not intervene to prote¢t her interests, political, strategic and 
economic, before the crisis is at an end. 

Similarly the fate of Constantinople is a matter which 
is not likely to be left solely to the Balkan allies. Russia is 
deeply concerned in its future and in the right of free pas- 
sage through the Dardanelles. 

Yet if Austria-Hungary or Russia intervenes all the great 
powers are involved; Italy because she is no less affeéted by 
the treatment of Albania than Austria~-Hungary, France and 
England as Mediterranean powers, and Germany because 
she is the ally of both Austria-Hungary and Italy. Moreover, 
they will have to take a hand if only because they are parties 
to the treaty of Berlin (1878) which made the last settle- 
ment of Balkan affairs, and because the Concert of Europe, 
phantom though it may seem, is the only machinery avail- 
able for bringing together the powers in amicable con- 
ference, where they can learn one another’s views, and for 
compelling them to remember that they have not to think 
exclusively of their own affairs, but that collectively they 
have some responsibility for European peace. 
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There is no reason for predi€ting a general conflagration. 
But it will be a triumph such as diplomats can seldom claim 
if the Balkan war does not issue in another silent struggle 
between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, such as 
took place in 1908-9 over Bosnia-Herzegovina, and last year 
over Morocco, or in a very dangerous and irritating con- 
ference. Let us hope, at any rate, that the Near Eastern 
crisis will improve and not embitter the relations between 
England and Germany. These have been strained for many 
years, partly by the inevitable readjustment of the distribu- 
tion of power in Europe, consequent on the German union 
in 1870 and its subsequent creation of a first-class navy, 
and partly because each nation has credited the other with 
ambitions and plans which it did not entertain. Following 
this article is one written by a German authority explaining 
the attitude of Germany towards Near Eastern affairs and 
incidentally that of Austria-Hungary also. It shows that 
Germany, like England, has no direct interest in the Balkan 
peninsula. It is clear, indeed, that the supreme concern of 
both must be the maintenance of peace. It is to be hoped 
that a steadfast and unreserved pursuit of this common 
aim may dispel some of the misunderstandings and suspicions 
which have estranged the two nations in the past. 

Thus the results of the Balkan war on Europe and the 
balance of power are still uncertain. The results on the 
British Empire are not so uncertain. The Turks have been 
driven from Europe because they failed to provide for their 
European subjects a just government, and because they 
were unable to organize an efficient system of defence for 
their European domain. The diplomacy of Abdul Hamid 
proved unable to stave off disaster, and the regime of the 
Young Turks, hailed as the era of reform, has ended in 
catastrophe, dramatic and complete. The internal weak- 
nesses and difficulties which brought about the collapse 
have been explained in Tue Rounp Taste article already 
mentioned. The root cause lay in the irreconcileable con- 
fli€t of ideals between the Christian majority in European 
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Turkey and their Mohammedan rulers. That cause is now 
removed, and the Turks freed by a ruthless surgery from a 
mortal disease, are thrown back upon Asia and on Islam. 
In that fact lies the significance of the war to our- 
selves. 

We need not speculate on whether the lessons of their 
failure and the compatting of their domain will teach the 
Turks to cease their internal quarrels and to modernize 
their administration, or on whether it will revive or destroy 
the vitality of their faith. It is enough that we may be cer- 
tain that the energy and attention which they have hitherto 
spent on their European possessions will be concentrated 
henceforth on their Asiatic domain. Turkey’s foreign policy 
will concern itself no longer with the Balkan powers, but 
with Egypt and Persia. Turkish ambitions will be turned 
not North and West, but South and East, to Arabia, the 
Persian Gulf and the Southern Seas. 

But this, serious though it may be for the Empire in the 
East, is not the most grave of the results of the Balkan war. 
For many years it has been a belief among Mohammedans 
that there is a conspiracy among the Christian powers to 
overturn the few remaining independent Mohammedan 
powers and seize their lands. They point to the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908, to the advance of 
Russia on Persia, to the conquest of Morocco by France, 
and to the unprovoked attack of Italy on Tripoli, as evidence 
for this view. And now they see the four Balkan states— 
themselves carved out of Turkey with the connivance of 
Europe—rise and hurl themselves to the very gates of Con- 
stantinople and the palace of the Sultan, while the powers 
stand aside once more. No protestations about the inten- 
tions of the Christian powers, no explanation of the real 
cause, the misrule of the Mohammedan rulers, avails against 
this damning array of fa¢ts. Yet Islam is not dead. It is a 
vigorous and militant religion. Indeed there is a prophecy of 
Mohammed himself that his followers, forgetful of his 
teaching, would at last be driven back to the original home 
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of their faith, but that then, chastened in spirit, they would 
arise once more and conquer the world. Do not recent 
events point to the near approach of this day? Is not Islam 
ringed about by infidel powers, so that Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan alone are left—a compact group—the last pro- 
teCtors of the land where the prophet preached and died? 
We may not fear very deeply what these powers themselves 
may do. But there are 70,000,000 Mohammedans in India, 
and 10,000,000 in Egypt, among whom it is whispered daily 
that the British Government is a secret party to the con- 
spiracy against their faith, and that the day of triumph, 
prophesied of old, is at hand. 

The importance of these facts cannot be ignored. The 
defeat of the Turks, little as it may seem to concern us at 
first sight, will make the task of government in India and 
Egypt no easier, and will create difficulties of foreign policy 
in Arabia, in the Persian Gulf and on the Egyptian and 
Indian frontiers, such as we have not experienced before. 


2. A GERMAN VIEW OF THE BALKAN CRISIS* 


HEN the present war in the Balkans began, the Ger- 

man Government and the German people hoped that 
its result might be the continuation, or rather the consoli- 
dation, of the existing regime in Turkey. They did not differ 
much from the governments of other nations, all of whom 
realized, clearly enough, that any important change might 
create a situation dangerous to the peace of Europe. It was 
a natural position for Germany to take up, for she is a deeply 


*This article is written by a German authority and explains the 
interest of Germany in the Near Eastern crisis. 
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interested spectator of Balkan affairs, without having any 
great interest of her own at stake. 

Germany has a good many relations, most of them 
of a commercial nature, with the near East. Her im- 
ports from the members of the Balkan League came 
to three and a half million pounds sterling, her exports 
to them to more than three millions. Her trade with 
Roumania reached {5,400,000 and {4,600,000 in re- 
spect of imports and exports; her trade with Turkey 
£3,500,000 and {£5,600,000. Moreover, she has large 
holdings in the public debts of all those countries, and is 
deeply interested in certain important development schemes, 
such as the Anatolian railways and the Bagdad railway. 
All these interests no doubt are considerable, but neither 
as moneylender nor as trader does Germany rank in the first 
line. Her commercial and financial interests will no doubt 
suffer whilst the war is going on, but it is not likely that they 
will suffer beyond the possibility of redemption. The busi- 
ness affairs of individuals may be damaged a great deal, but 
no really great national interest of Germany will be touched. 
Indeed, if it were not for her alliance with Austria-Hungary, 
the Balkan question would be of very secondary importance 
to her, for she has neither territorial aspirations nor political 
ambitions in the peninsula. Her position towards the pro- 
blems of the Near East has always been simple and well 
defined, though the bickerings she has indulged in with 
France, England and Russia have occasionally obscured it. 
There has been a great deal of noise about the Bagdad rail- 
way. The amour-propre of the German haute finance may be 
greatly affected by the way in which that great international 
undertaking may ultimately evolve, but the fate of the Ger- 
man people is very little concerned. 
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II 


Ses begin with, Germany is the only great European 
power having no Mohammedan subjeéts to consider. 
France, and to a far greater degree, the United Kingdom 
must in their policy consider carefully the feelings of their 
Mohammedan subjeéts. Russia rules fourteen million Mo- 
hammedans; Austria-Hungary, since the incorporation of 
Bosnia, more than half a million (and that half a million are 
neighbours and cousins to the Turks and Servians); Italy 
has just transformed herself into the legitimate ruler of a 
Mohammedan dependency. Germany alone of all the great 
powers is free of such obligations, for the Mohammedan sub- 
jeCts she has in her African colonies are not yet important 
enough to demand consideration. 

Then, again, Germany is not a Mediterranean power. 
To her the Mediterranean is pra€tically a mare clausum; she 
has no outlet on it and she is not likely to get one, unless the 
present arrangement of European affairs is turned completely 
upside down. She has not even a land frontier with any of 
the states engaged at present in the Balkan war. However 
strong the desire of expansion may be in Germany, there is 
no wish for territorial expansion in the Near East. No pro- 
vince could be gained which would not be separated from 
Germany by some probably hostile countries, and no port 
could be won to which Germany would have really free 
access. Even that small class of people who want expansion 
at any price—it is probably a far less numerous and far less 
powerful class than is commonly supposed—who would not 
mind taking any lands they could lay hold on—knows too 
much about military affairs to covet a province inaccessible 
by land and approachable only by a sea, the command of 
which could not be in German hands. There have been 
dreams of a German colonization of Asia Minor, carefully 
nursed since the days of Friedrich List. These colonies were 
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not to be German dependencies. They were to be settle- 
ments of Germans, retaining their German national ty and 
their affeCtion for the motherland, but faithful subjeéts of an 
enlightened Padishah. They were to wrest his lands from the 
sloth and sterility which had fallen on them during centuries 
of bad government. They were to be the pioneers of German 
skill and German industry, increasing the output from the 
land and swelling the Sultan’s revenue, as millions of 
Germans have done for Hungary or for Russia. These dreams 
were never realized and cuuld not have been realized. 
But they have been waved as bogeys whenever foreign 
competitors wanted to oppose legitimate German enter- 
prise, and dark hints were whispered of deep-laid plans of 
German territorial colonization whenever anyone wanted 
to oust a German tender. The greatest of all German schemes 
of development, the Anatolian railways and the Bagdad 
railway, has suffered greatly from these rumoured aspira- 
tions which their promoters did not share, but which they 
were often supposed to share not only by their enemies, but, 
worse luck, by noisy and not overwise supporters. 

Apart from this aberration, as it might well be called, 
which has never had the support of German statesmen, 
though it has often involved them in difficulties, the 
attitude of Germany towards the Near Eastern question 
has been diftated by motives of hard and sober reason. 
Turkey could never be a field for German expansion, 
however wildly conceived, but she might be a valuable 
ally, if her historical enemy and neighbour, Russia, ever 
gave trouble. She was undoubtedly a military state, con- 
taining all the valuable human material necessary for war, 
but sadly deficient in that power of organization, which 
up to now has been the patrimony of the West, and which 
the East must needs borrow or imitate, if she wants to pit 
herself against Western aggression. Germany, with her 
gift of minute painstaking organization, became the great 
instructor of Turkey, continuing a tradition which Moltke 
himself initiated, when he entered the Sultan’s service in 
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1835. She provided Turkey with guns and with war material, 
thus gaining valuable experience in their handling as well 
as profitable customers for their sale. She went one step 
better, by construting the Anatolian railways and by 
planning, and partly carrying out, the Bagdad railway, 
thus giving Turkey a system of communication reaching 
deep into the heart of her Asiatic dependencies, where 
her real strength lies, and bringing them into easy com- 
munication with the centre of government. Turkey in her 
present crisis may well be grateful to the men who con- 
ceived and executed that great railway scheme, which has 
greatly increased her civil and military strength, though it 
has occasionally got her into diplomatic difficulties when the 
battle of concessions was waxing warm. It was an under- 
taking creditable to German enterprise and German self- 
esteem, profitable to German banks and German railway 
contra¢tors, and moderately profitable to German investors. 

Thus German policy has been a purely practical policy, 
for which no great enthusiasm was needed. The posi- 
tion of Germany, which put territorial aggression upon 
Turkey almost out of the question, created in the Turk 
a feeling of peculiar confidence which their intercourse 
with all other nations necessarily lacked. The official classes 
in Germany felt a certain amount of sympathy for the 
honest conservative Turks, who were so splendidly amenable 
to imported German discipline. They objeted far less to 
the despotism of Abdul Hamid than members of any 
parliamentary government would have done. They natur- 
ally did not approve of massacres like the Armenian mas- 
sacres, but they preferred to protect the Christians of the 
Ottoman empire by friendly counsels offered to their master 
rather than by violent protestations. Non-official Germany 
—not being overmuch spoiled by courtesy from foreign 
nations—liked a country where the German name stood 
high, and where the most unassuming tourist was treated 
with almost royal honours at the Selamlik; where mosques, 
to which no other infidel had access, were opened to the 
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German in a friendly way, and where—as the truthful 
dragoman informed him—the German was hailed almost 
as a brother by every well-informed true believer. 

But though these feelings may have been sincere, and 
the policy engendering them valuable to the Turk, that 
policy was primarily meant to be useful to Germany, and 
perhaps it was not always quite as useful as was supposed. 
Though Germany, who had supported Abdul Hamid, 
found no unsurmountable difficulties in getting on with 
his successors, she could not ward off the blows dealt to 
Turkey by her friends and allies, first by Austria-Hungary 
through the incorporation of Bosnia, then by Italy through 
the invasion of Tripoli. Germany, it is true, rendered Turkey 
certain useful friendly services; during the war in Tripoli she 
even indulged in a very strong pro-Turkish attitude, and 
anti-Italian feeling was quite outspoken throughout Ger- 
many. But that was all, and that could be all. The German 
Government, as well as the German people, has always 
realized it. They liked to be the preceptors of the Turkish 
empire; they liked to send them their officers, their engineers, 
their guns and their teachers—overrating perhaps, as it 
seems now, Turkey’s capacity for learning. But they were 
not, and they could not be, prepared to run great risks 
on Turkey’s account. The continuation of a Turkish state, 
shorn, as it probably will be, of most of its European posses- 
sions, may be of great importance. But the fate of Turkey 
is not bound up with any issue vital to the German empire. 


Ill 


ERMAN interests and sympathies are not greatly 
bound up with the other Balkan states. Roumania, 
with six million inhabitants, isa good field for German 
commercial enterprise; she is also a neighbour of Russia, 
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and as her population is of non-Slav origin, she might be 
a useful ally in a complication with Russia. Bulgaria has 
always been looked upon as a thriving and energetic young 
state, with a future ahead of her. There was a time when 
she enjoyed great sentimental popularity in Germany, 
when her first ruler, Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
after having reorganized the country and defeated the 
Servians, had to give way to Russian intrigues. A wave 
of enthusiasm swept over Germany when the hero of 
Slivinitza, who very nearly became the brother-in-law of 
the present German Emperor, returned home after his 
abdication. His successor, Tsar Ferdinand, has been very 
successful. But though his kingdom has greatly risen in 
the estimation of Germany, the methods by which he built 
up his power have gone far to destroy the goodwill which 
he might have inherited. 

As to Greece, there is and there always has been a certain 
philhellenic feeling amongst a people deeply imbued with 
the ideals of a classical education. Germany has never grown 
tired of contributing her share to the restoration of the 
ancient Greece which was made possible by the excavations 
of Schliemann and Dérpfeld. But the general enthusiasm 
for Hellas is certainly weaker than it was in the days when 
German poets gloried in the struggle for Greek indepen- 
dence, and when one of the great German dynasties (the 
House of Wittelsbach) gave Greece her first king. Perhaps 
the German mind has grown harder and colder, but the 
records of the last Greek war against Turkey contributed 
strongly to that decrease in sympathy, as they showed plainly 
enough that the Greeks had changed greatly since Leonidas 
died at Thermopyle. As to Servia and Montenegro, the 
attitude of Germany is more than cool. The German 
tourist who visits Budapest frequently ventures upon an 
excursion to Belgrade, where he is not greatly impressed. 
His wiser brother, who may have skirted the glorious fjords 
of Dalmatia, often approaches the wild glories of the king- 
dom of the Black Mountain by that grand and tortuous 
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road which Austrian skill has hewn in the bare rock. When 
he has looked upon the wonderful bay of Cattaro and 
descended into the bare furrow which shelters the town of 
Cetinje, he has at least seen a sight he will never forget— 
though there may be a stagey vaingloriousness about the 
inhabitants which may offend him a little. 

Whilst there is a strong sentimental feeling in England 
composed of political sympathy with oppressed nations and 
religious support to violated Christianity, no such thing 
exists in Germany. The groups and parties in whose politics 
religion plays a large part are mainly conservative. They 
believe in order and authority, and do not sympathize with 
upheavals; they have besides very little feeling of kinship 
with the oriental church, the beliefs of which the majority 
of the Balkan peoples profess. The democratic and radical 
masses are not greatly affected by the religious aspect of the 
question. Moreover, the greatest passion of the German 
people is their love of order, which they cherish more in- 
tently perhaps than other peoples love liberty. They have a 
great contempt for the slovenly ways of the East, and do not 
rate highly the glittering Western veneer which often covers 
but thinly the Christian, but not less real, East. They 
plainly objeét to what they term “ Balkanwirtschaft ” (the 
way of the Balkan). They mostly base these opinions upon 
the quite numerous students from the Balkans who flock in 
masses to their universities and technical high schools. They 
overrate the Turk, whom they rarely meet, and they under- 
rate the Balkan Slavs, not mentally perhaps, but morally, 
and judge them in a very wholesale way. These opinions 
may be unjust and unsympathetic. But they are not very 
deeply rooted and are quite liable to correction by events. 
In faét, the present successes of Bulgaria and Servia have 
visibly affe€ted the German standpoint. 

The Balkans are far away, and it does not matter very 
much to Germany what their fate may be, provided there 
is room for economic development. Germany has been 
Turkophile up to now, not only because the maintenance 
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of the status quo seemed likely to prevent European com- 
plications, and for the other reasons given above, but also 
through the silly, but rather respe€table, feeling that lately 
the world has been rather hard on the unfortunate Turk. 
But she was Turkophile in a mild and temperate way, and 
will not be greatly excited if it turns out that she has backed 
the wrong horse. She might be angry with her diplomats 
and her military men for being badly informed; she may not 
like the faét that Turkey, armed with German guns and led 
by officers trained in the German school, has suffered de- 
feats. But she rightly believes that Turks are not Germans, 
and that if they fail to shoot with a Mauser rifle, it merely 
proves that the Turk cannot hit the mark, not that the 
Mauser cannot kill the man. 


IV 


HE real importance of the Balkan trouble for Germany 

depends on the way in which her friend and ally, 
Austria-Hungary, may be affected by it. It seems that a real 
success of the allies has now to be reckoned with, and that 
such a success will mean considerable territorial expansion. 
This territorial expansion might shape itself in such a way 
as to put an end to one of Austria-~-Hungary’s cherished am- 
bitions, the approach to the A-gean Sea through the occu- 
pation of Salonika. The present maritime outlets of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire are Trieste and to a smaller 
degree Fiume, situated at the north-eastern corner of the 
Adriatic. Austria-Hungary also owns the Eastern coast of the 
Adriatic down to the narrow strip of land which severs 
most of Montenegro from the sea. It is a beautifully 
indented shore, full of fjords, and studded with lovely 
islands; but it is flanked everywhere by the opposite Italian 
coast. As long as its continuation, the Albanian shore, 
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belongs to Turkey the entrance to the Adriatic may 
theoretically be considered open, but if it ever falls 
into the hands of a European power, or a strong anti- 
Austro-Hungarian Balkan state, that entrance will be 
closed. 

For very similar motives Italy could scarcely permit an 
Austro-Hungarian occupation of the Albanian coast. Yet so 
long as Austria-Hungary is confined to the north of the 
Adriatic her chief port is always liable to be sealed up in 
time of war by a comparatively simple blockade, for the 
mouth of the Adriatic is only about forty-one miles broad. 
One can scarcely blame Austria-Hungary if she looks for 
another outlet. Austria-Hungary might get a certain amount 
of security by becoming Turkey’s heir in Albania. It would 
probably be a damnosa hereditas—even if Italy waived 
her claims. Albania is not a pleasant country to rule, and 
Albanian ports are not very likely to take the place of Trieste 
or Fiume. It may be doubted whether Salonika could 
provide it either. The chains of islands lying between 
Greece and Asia Minor might easily enable a powerful enemy 
to blockade it. 

The ideas, however, which European nations cherish 
about their destinies are rarely based on an accurate know- 
ledge of a€tual geographic fats. The things they have not, 
and which they are not likely to get, appeal very strongly to 
their imagination, even if they are of no value at all. Besides, 
Austria-Hungary is not a modern constitutional country. 
The paraphernalia of modern democratic government are 
alluringly spread to the eyes of the Western world; but the 
real power is wielded by a very small number of people in a 
scarcely constitutional way; and the people who wield that 
power are rarely influenced by conceptions of mere economic 
development. Their ideal is the ideal which has always been 
the ruling principle of the House of Austria, the increase of 
the territorial possessions of the Habsburgs, however kaleido- 
scopic, nay even mutually antagonistic, the elements which 
compose it may be. The risks which Austria-Hungary faced 
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when she incorporated Bosnia and Herzegovina clearly show 
that that spirit is not yet dead. 

When that incorporation took place, theso-called Sanjak of 
Novibazar, which has been occupied by the Austro-Hun- 
garian troops since 1879, though its civil administration re- 
mained in Turkish hands, wasevacuated. The Sanjakisanarrow 
strip of land between 30 and 4o miles broad and 50 to 60 
miles long. Running from the Bosnian frontier it forms a 
wedge between Servia and Montenegro. It is the only 
place where Austria-Hungary borders the Turkish Empire, 
and its occupation by Austro-Hungarian troops kept 
open the possibility of expansion to Salonika. It was 
given up, not because the idea of such an advance 
had to be renounced, but because the configuration 
of the country makes its occupation dangerous whenever 
frontier complications arise. The Sanjak of Novibazar 
has been lost by Turkey; it was overrun by the allies 
at the beginning of the war. When that event took 
place it seemed likely that they might have to leave it again 
on the conclusion of peace, and that the status quo might 
be restored. The way from Austria to Salonika would then 
have remained open and Austria-Hungary’s statesmen 
would not have been compelled to choose between two 
alternative policies, namely, territorial advance, leading in 
the long run to Salonika, or economic preponderance, to 
be guaranteed by treaties and secured by the whole strength 
of a first-class European power. But it does not now seem 
likely that events will permit the return of that comfortable 
state of affairs. The victorious allies will probably not be in- 
clined to give up their spoils, and the annexation of the Sanjak 
willform a barclosing Austria~Hungary’s advanceto Salonika, 
which is about 270 to 280 miles distant, as the crow flies. It 
would not follow that Austria-Hungary could not be para- 
mount in Salonika. A great European power wielding her in- 
fluence wisely and well may rule the destiny of her neighbours 
though they enjoy political independence. She may be more 
powerful and more influential than if she tried to bring them 
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under her sway by making them her subjeéts and by thwart- 
ing their more or less legitimate national aspirations. She 
may save herself endless waste of blood and treasure and gain 
strength and affe€tion, where, if she annexed, she might 
foment undying hatred. But she would have to prefer a 
policy of economic penetration toone of territorialexpansion. 
Thereare many powerful voices in Austria-Hungary suggest- 
ing such a policy now that the parting of the ways seems to 
have come. But there is and there always has been a party 
which wanted more. The first policy could probably be 
achieved with very little international fri€tion, the second 
one would have to be carried out by intimidation or by 
war against the victorious Balkan peoples. Austria-Hungary 
need not to be frightened of them from a military point of 
view, but she might have to reckon with Russia as well, 
and grave European complications might then ensue. 


V 


UT European complications would not be the full 

measure of Austrian difficulties, for Austria-Hungary is a 
land different from all countries in the world, inasmuch as 
she harbours the most varied conglomeration of races any 
modern empire has ever seen. This holds good of her West- 
ern half, Austria, as well as of her Eastern half, Hungary. 
Of the 26,000,000 inhabitants of Austria, counted in 1900, 
9,000,000 were Germans, about 1,000,000 (Italians and 
Rumanians) were of Latin stock, while the remaining 
16,000,000 were Slavs; 6,000,000 Western Slavs (Bohemians 
and Slovacs), nearly 8,000,000 Eastern Slavs (Poles and 
Ruthenians), and nearly 2,000,000 Southern Slavs (Slovenes 
and Croatians). Of the 19,000,000 inhabitants of Hungary, 
there were scarcely 9,000,000 Magyars and 2,000,000 
Germans; there were 2,500,000 Eastern and Western Slavs 
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(Slovacs and Ruthenians), 3,000,000 Rumanians and nearly 
3,000,000 Southern Slavs. The dual monarchy is really a 
curiously assorted colonial empire, overwhelmingly in- 
habited by Slav populations of varied grades of civilization. 
In the Western half, till lately, the German element has 
served as a central element, giving stability to the mother- 
land, but it seems no longer able to bear the strain; in the 
Eastern half the Magyars somewhat ruthlessly have 
assumed that position. 

A glimpse at an ethnographical map shows a broad belt 
of Germans, Magyars and Rumanians, wedged in between 
the Northern Slavs of Bohemia, the Carpathian countries 
and Galicia and their Slav brethren in the South. 

Starting approximately from the old Southern railway 
line leading from Vienna to Trieste in the west, up to 
Belgrade and beyond in the east, from the Drave and the 
Danube in the north, to the frontier of Servia and Monte- 
negro in the south, there spreads an almost compact 
population of Southern Slavs, numbering very nearly 
(including Bosnia and Herzegovina) seven millions. 
Politically, they are not a united people. They belong 
partly to Austria, partly to Hungary (the autonomous 
kingdom of Croatia), and partly to Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
They are divided, religiously, into Roman Catholics and 
Oriental Greeks, not to speak of Mohammedans. They 
have fought each other in the past with that burning 
hatred kinship engenders, but racially they belong to the 
same stock as the Servians of Servia and Montenegro and 
the Servians of the Turkish empire. Probably a majority 
of the whole Servian race live under the sway of. the 
Habsburg monarchy. 

Austria-Hungary’s policy has never lost sight of that fact. 
It has always looked upon Servia as being somewhat under 
the tutelage of Austria-Hungary. Austria-Hungary has pro- 
teCted her in days of dire stress against victorious Bulgaria, 
for example. She has ill treated her at other times, when 
she did not allow her to enter a customs union with Bulgaria, 
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and tried to force her toher knees by a kind of tariff war. 
But she has always realized that the frontiers between the 
Servian race in Servia and their brethren in Austria- 
Hungary might any day cease to count. 

Austria-Hungary has never wanted a strong Servia, not 
only because she would not be able to browbeat her in the 
way she was wont to do, and because Servia might block the 
way to Salonika, but because she feared the attractions of 
a successful independent Servian state upon her own 
Servian subjets, some of whom, the inhabitants of Croatia, 
for example, are not too well pleased with their lot. There 
is, indeed, if murmurs are correét, a very influential group 
in Austria-Hungary which aims at the consolidation of the 
Southern Slav population by the creation of a Southern Slav 
kingdom which might share with Austria proper and with 
Hungary the management of the affairs of the monarchy. 
The Dual Monarchy would then be transformed into a 
Triple Monarchy, the third element of which might, in 
the long run, swallow up her weaker brethren in Servia 
and in other neighbouring countries. The success of the 
Balkan allies has greatly affeGted the chances of that scheme. 
A Servia ruled by a tottering dynasty, economically starved, 
financially bankrupt, and threatened by more powerful 
neighbours, might easily have been browbeaten, and per- 
haps compelled to enter into a union on conditions laid 
down by her stronger neighbour. It is different with a 
viftorious Servia whose success kindles the imagination 
of her brethren in Austria-Hungary. It will be difficult to 
rouse the Austrian Southern Slavs for a policy of warlike 
expansion direéted against their own kith and kin, who 
have just now shown a valour nobody credited them with. 
And it is not likely that the Germans in Austria and the 
Magyars in Hungary will favour such a policy, which—if 
successful—would end in a big homogeneous Southern 
Slav kingdom of at least 10,000,000 inhabitants; for Austria- 
Hungary would then necessarily develop into a preponderat- 
ingly Slav monarchy. And while Hungary and the present 
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Austria would continue to show that mixture of races 
which makes any constru¢tive policy a Herculean task, 
the third partner, though far less advanced in social or- 
ganization, would nevertheless be strong and homogeneous 
in race. The desire for national unity amongst the Austrian 
Southern Slavs, which might have facilitated the annexation 
of a weak and unsuccessful Servia, is at present the strongest 
obstacle to it and to any demand for the cession of her 
hardly-won spoils, for it would mean a cruel and brutal 
humiliation of their own race at a moment of unheard of 
and unexpected success. Thus neither the supporters of 
the scheme for the creation of a Triple Monarchy nor 
its enemies are likely now to advocate the use of force 
against Servia, the opponents, because they must wish 
for its frustration, the supporters, because they must fear 
lest the prospe€t of ultimate success may be destroyed 
by resort to violence now. They would prefer to see it 
accomplished by a series of treaties or a sort of federation, 
the hazy outlines of which begin to loom upon the horizon. 

Very great changes might come about in the map of 
Europe if that scheme was ever realized, for in an Austro- 
Hungarian empire, dominated by not yet very far advanced 
Slav races and closely allied to the Balkan. states, the position 
of the Germans and of the Magyars might be very trying 
indeed. Some very far-reaching defettions might follow, 
though in Austria~Hungary personal loyalty to the dynasty 
has been, up to now, a far stronger tie than racial affinity 
or political conformity. Austro-Hungarian statecraft, indeed, 
is likely to rely on the strength of this tie to a degree almost 
incredible in Western Europe, and dynastic instin&s may 
prove stronger than sound political reasoning. 

A few days probably will show what Austria-Hungary 
eally wants. She may ask for the open road to Salonika, and 
ry to cheat Servia of the fruit of her labours, or she may be 
atisfied with moral, economic and financial preponderance 
n the Western Balkans. She may want Albania, which 
taly covets, or she may waive her claims to that difficult 
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country, provided no other powerful state obtains it. But 
she is not “ disinterested” in these questions, and she 
cannot be so. Just now the position taken up by her states- 
men seems to be rather conservative. She does not raise any 
territorial claims of her own; she seems willing vo let Servia 
expand over distriéts inhabited by Servian people, but she 
does not like Servia any better than she ever did. Servia is an 
inland country and desires a port on the Adriatic. She 
wants, what Montenegro has got, a sea-board, though it is 
only twenty-eight miles in length. Austria~-Hungary does not 
like that small strip of land that bars her southern expansion 
along the Adriatic coast. She has no intention whatsoever 
of seeing that obstacle increased by the Servians getting a hold 
there as well. Luckily for Austria-Hungary, the Adriatic sea- 
ports of San Giovanni di Medua, Durazzo and others are in 
Albania, the wildest country of all Europe, the population 
of which—mostly Mohammedans—do not wish to be ruled 
by the Servians. As it is more than likely that dire€t Turkish 
tule will have to cease in a province no longer in communica- 
tion with Constantinople, as will probably be the case after 
the rearrangement of the Balkans, a compromise willhave to be 
effected between Austro-Hungarian desiresand Servian ambi- 
tions. The outcome may be the creation of an autonomous 
Albania, based on Albanian national aspirations. It may enjoy 
a kind of Austro-Italian prote¢tion, each partner watching the 
other with watchful jealousy, and it may cut off Servia from 
the coast. Much will also depend on how far Austro-Hungar- 
ian interests clash with those of Russia, the other great power 
most closely interested in the affairs of the Near East. But 
even more may depend on the attitude of the three powers 
who can afford to be “ disinterested ” in the Balkan settle- 
ment, Germany, France and England. They will have to back 
the demands of their friends and allies, but it is to be hoped 
that they will do so only to a reasonable degree. Their 
alliances were formed for the maintenance of peace, not 
for offensive purposes. And a policy driving their allies 
and themselves towards the vortex of a European war, 
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which these alliances were chiefly meant to prevent, would 
be nothing less than suicidal. It would be, as far as Germany 
is concerned, a war without any real obje¢t in view, for 
Germany has no more interests worth fighting for in the 
Near East to-day than she had thirty-four years ago, when 
the Balkan question was settled in Berlin—except only her 
alliance—an alliance which she formed as a guarantee for 
peace and not as a cause for war. 





INDIA: OLD WAYS AND NEW. 


O one who writes of India at the present time can 
avoid the refle€tion that conditions are changing 
under men’s eyes with a rapidity unknown to previous 
generations. In politics, as in dynamics, forces are com- 
pletely determined only when we know their point of 
application, their measure and their direction. We know, 
indeed, that novel and increasing forces are at work in the 
political and social world of India: from time to time we see 
the points at which they make themselves felt; but of their 
magnitude we know little, and of their aims less still. 
Yet no one who loves India or cares for her welfare can be 
unconcerned with the new problems which these impulses 
awake. The time is quickly approaching when no longer can 
the English in India be content to do their work empiri- 
cally; to go on trusting for guidance to their own sense of 
right and justice and expediency, avoiding a philosophy 
or a creed whenever they can, and, when they cannot, pro- 
fessing one only of the vaguest, and not troubling seriously 
about any apparent divorce between their principles and 
their practice. For we have been challenged to recognize, 
and we have recognized, that in our management of India 
the people of India must henceforward take an increasing 
share. It is time that we defined our ideas; that we knew 
more clearly what it is that India wants, and how far and by 
what stages we are going to assist her to get it. 
Ten years ago, few people would have asked such ques- 
tions seriously. India in 1902 had a strong autocratic 
government, serene in its conviction that it knew her needs 
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better than she knew them herself, and determined and able 
to have its way. This Government never attempted nor 
desired to ignore the wishes of the people, but it construed 
them in the light of its own experience, it chose its own 
sources of information and it was far from accepting all that 
were offered it as authentic. Rightly or wrongly, it believed 
that the real interests of India were those of the humbler 
millions, for whom none of theclamant critics of Government 
felt any great concern. In a hundred ways it laboured sedu- 
lously to improve the condition of the masses—by revising 
the revenue system, by defending the cultivator from the 
usurer, by extending education and sanitation, by develop- 
ing canals and railways, by readjustments of taxation, by 
checking the rapacity of subordinate officialsk—and in the 
process it perhaps laid itself open to the reproach of too 
studiously ignoring the voice of the educated classes. It had 
justification for its belief that the Indian lawyer and jour- 
nalist cared chiefly for themselves and their kind; but it 
probably under-estimated the assistance which it might have 
derivedfrom a more conciliatory attitude towards such critics 
in matters on which they had the right and were competent 
to speak. Certainly the charaéteristic feature of Lord 
Curzon’s administration was its self-sufficiency, to use a 
term which once carried no connotation of reproach. It 
did what seemed right in its own eyes, and for a time trium- 
phantly. It over-rode obstacles, and smote abuses. It raised 
the whole standard of government; it gave it a new ideal. 
“ Efficiency ” was the proud watchword of the Viceroy. 
A later generation has twisted this word into violent and 
invidious contrast with its own shibboleth of “ sympathy ”; 
but Lord Curzon himself would have indignantly denied 
that his conception of an efficient government excluded 
a sympathetic attitude to the real evils and needs of the 
people. Only he claimed that, when patient and liberal 
inquiry had discerned them, the experience and statesman- 
ship of the race should be applied to their redress. If ‘* effi- 
ciency ” can be misrepresented as the pedantic efforts of 
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“‘ sun-baked bureaucrats,” “ sympathy ” is in equal danger 
of standing in some men’s eyes for an unctuous readiness 
to take the line of least resistance. Lord Curzon had his 
brilliant day, and his sun set in storm. But it is unjust to 
lay at his door the agitations and disorders of the last seven 
years. He did nothing to avert them; there is little doubt 
that his dislike of native politicians helped to precipitate 
them, but the ferment was stirring in any case, and forces 
were at work beyond the power even of a masterful and able 
Viceroy to loose or bind. The truth is that his eyes were set 
upon a different goal. He was impatient of anything that 
promised to impede him in the task he loved. But he worked 
as no other Governor-General has done for the happiness 
and welfare of India in the mass. He did more in seven years 
to promote their material and moral prosperity than his pre- 
decessors in thrice the time. He deserves the gratitude of 
India, and some day, when his work emerges from the mist 
of controversy, he will come into his own. 

It is certain, however, that India will never see another 
Lord Curzon. In the seven years that have passed since he 
sailed from Bombay a great change has come. Autocracy 
is giving way to novel methods, still on their trial and yet 
certain to be extended. From the Viceroy downwards each 
officer of Government has changed his point of view. The 
constant question that he asks himself no longer is—‘ How 
far must I stop short of the ideal which I see, because of the 
limitations of these people?” but rather— How much 
can I concede of what these people ask for without betray- 
ing my trust and doing them positive mischief ?”’ 

The person towhom the change comes home most strongly 
is the district officer. It is worth while dwelling for a moment 
on his position, as he is the pivotal point of Indian adminis- 
tration. To say so implies no slur upon the doétor, the 
engineer, the police officer or the teacher, and no disparage- 
ment of the fine work they do. But the distri&t officer is in 
a measure typical of all these. He shares the responsibilities 
of them all; he stands behind them all as the local repre- 
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sentative of government; and in addition he is the person 
responsible for maintaining the good relations with the 
people which are the necessary material of all efficient rule. 
The old conception of the distri€t officer was that of an 
omniscient and omnipotent father of his people. He 
managed his two thousand square miles of earth and his 
million human beings with but little interference from 
head-quarters; his word was law, or if there lay behind it 
the prescriptions of remote impersonal authorities, these 
hardly added weight to his own personal wishes. There are 
many who think that this is the only system suited to India. 
But the stars in their courses are fighting against its endur- 
ance. The material progress of the country on western lines, 
the development of expert agencies and departments, 
increased access to Europe, and the inevitable extension of 
the rule of uniformity and written law are all causes tending 
in one way or another continuously to impair the position 
of the local officer and to centralize control at headquarters. 
India has grown familiar with the complaint that officials 
were kept writing reports, seeking sanCtion to and explaining 
or justifying their proceedings, when they should have been 
moving about among the peoplein town or country seeing and 
settling things for themselves. It is areal mischief, and within 
the past few years two attempts have been made—once by 
Lord Curzon’s Government, and once by the Decentraliza- 
tion Commission—to find a remedy. But the former 
attempt attacked symptoms rather than actual causes; and 
the Commission found themselves unable to do more than 
deal with isolated details. The fact is that events are march- 
ing. Only a backward, illiterate, helpless India can be ruled in 
the old autocratic, personal way; and every material, 
intelleftual and moral advance which justifies our rule is 
also a reason for changing its character. We have to go far 
afield nowadays to find working examples of the old ideal. 
On the frontiers west and east there are still young civilian 
and military officers who rule by personal authority in a way 
that recalls the memory of Nicholson. The canal officer in 
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desert tracks, the forest officer among wild jungle tribes, 
are sometimes still kings among their people. Their authority 
is not confined to the matters of their profession. They are 
The Government; all difficulties are brought to them; 
all disputes are settled by them; and they are loved, rever- 
enced and trusted in a way that no outsider knows. So, too, 
it often happens with an English missionary or planter who 
has won the confidence of the people among whom he has 
lived for a generation. In such cases it is the moral and intel- 
le€tual ascendancy of the man that carries weight. This 
was the old basis of our rule in India. The pessimist thinks 
that there is no other, and that in suffering its destruction 
we are entering on a slow process of administrative suicide. 
Until quite recently we may say that the local officer’s 
foes have chiefly been those of his own kindred. He has had 
to struggle against over-government by his own service. 
His difficulty has hitherto been how to reconcile the demands 
made upon him by the increasing complexity of administra- 
tion and tighter superior control with the liberty of a€tion 
and personal responsibility which he must preserve if he 
is to satisfy the needs of his distri€t. In some cases he has 
failed. Men have lost a sense of responsibility and have pre- 
ferred to write reports and to carry out orders, and so to 
avoid the strain of ating as a buffer; and in consequence the 
administration here and there has grown formal, stereotyped 
and lifeless. But in general this has not happened. The 
district officer has shown adroitness and patience in accom- 
modating the confliCting aims. He has known well how to 
stand between the departments and the people; often 
straining his personal influence to carry out some disliked 
reform, because it is part of the Government programme, 
and more often still exhausting himself in representations 
to get a cast-iron project of taxation, sanitation, education, 
or ele€toral machinery mitigated or modified to meet the 
apprehensions or shortcomings of a generally heterogeneous, 
and always timorous and conservative population. Nor has 
he generally failed to preserve much of his own authority. 
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It is still true, over a great part of India, that in three 
quarters of the things that matter to the people the local 
officer has a wide discretion. In adjusting the colle€tion of 
taxation to agricultural conditions, in keeping the peace, 
in settling disputes, in repressing the exa€tions of landlords 
and their stewards and of the horde of official subordinates, 
the head of a distriét has an immense sphere of authority; 
and of even more importance to his position is his way of 
doing these things. A man who takes trouble to understand, 
to be accessible and courteous in manner, and to exert him- 
self whenever he can for the visible good of the people has 
still great forces fighting for him. If he has to be the agent 
of an unpopular change he can generally smooth its opera- 
tion so that destiny and not he is blamed. A man’s position 
will vary with a hundred varying fa€tors; the material 
prosperity of the distri€t, the chara¢ter of its people, their 
degree of literacy or commercialism, their distance from 
some centre of industrialism or politics, the forcefulness of 
the local government, but most of all perhaps with his own 
chara¢ter. But—to waive all the reservations which ought 
to attend general statements about so vast and varied a 
country—it is still happily true that the district officer has 
great authority in India; and that the changes which have 
gradually come about in the administrative system, though 
they may have increased his burdens, have not greatly im- 
paired his position. 

Of far more moment are the new changes which we may 
call political. In various ways the wishes of the advanced 
seCtion of Indian opinion are being brought to bear upon 
the ats of Government. It is these agencies and their 
effects that we have now to examine. And in dealing with 
them we may set aside the methods of violence. Not that 
they are unimportant. They have cost us valuable lives: they 
will probably cost us others. For there will always be hot- 
bloods and fanatics in the land, and there will be always male- 
volent cowards to employ them as the instruments of crime. 
But political murder is not a method that commends itself 
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to the national conscience of India; nor, we may hope, is it 
the least likely to move an English Government to weak 
surrender. It is true also that a few years ago a military 
rising in part of the country seemed not unthinkable. The 
danger, happily averted, may conceivably recur. But what is 
inconceivable is that we should not spend our last penny 
and our last man before abandoning India to the lusts 
of a seCtion of the native army. Of any general move- 
ment which might combine the people in mass against our 
rule there is yet no shadow of a trace. No wise man would 
wish to dogmatize lightly about an unknown so vast; but 
the soberest judges see no reason to think that coming 
changes will be fiery and catastrophic: rather will they 
resemble the slow crawling of the glacier. 

Government being the art of management on the largest 
scale, it seems axiomatic that self-government in minor 
affairs should precede self-government in greater. Lord 
Ripon’s institution of town councils and district boards 
was designed as an introduétion of the Indian public to 
the task of administration. Both town and country boards 
are, in the main, ele€tive; their members are chosen by 
ele€tors enrolled either on a property or educational quali- 
fication or for good repute; they discuss all questions of 
concern to their town or county; they vote resolutions, 
and a majority decides. To all appearance the foundation 
stone of self-government has been well and truly laid. 
But, in fat, the best friends of the system must acknowledge 
that after many years of patient trial it still affords an 
uncertain basis for the future political struCture of the 
country. Distri€t boards exist chiefly on resources beyond 
their control, because there is no such community of 
interest or opinion among a scattered agricultural people 
as would lead them, left to themselves, to endure the 
common sacrifice of self-taxation. They are still artificial 
creations. The distri€t officer is chairman, he arranges the 
budget, and the board is little more than a consultative 
body, useful chiefly for purposes of information, and valued 
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by its members, and by them alone, for the opportunities 
it gives of intercourse with the authorities. Its mainspring 
is official, and its estimation is that of a minor honorific 
distinction. Town councils vary from a type approximate 
to this hot-house vegetation to something nearer indepen- 
dent life. They have succeeded better because they have 
a larger voice in raising their income; their benefits are 
more concentrated, and the individual’s share is larger; 
and they at all events can command the services of the 
educated and intelligent part of the population. But 
usually they have shown themselves quite unable, without 
official chairmanship, to administer their towns cleanly 
and properly. They shrink from raising taxation, they 
intrigue as to its expenditure, and, with few exceptions, 
they have no sense of the santity of a public trust. Where 
the system was tried most liberally, as in Calcutta, it failed 
most signally. Where the municipal system has succeeded 
has been where official guidance was strengthened by the 
assistance of capable Indian professional or business men. 
But there is hardly any evidence that the Indian politician 
regards the boards as the natural training ground for a 
larger arena. Believing intensely in theories, he is sin- 
gularly impatient of dull faéts. Ordinarily he disdains to 
serve his noviciate, and wishes to plunge, untrained, into 
the full task of government. The idea of laying the founda- 
tions of India’s political stru€ture in local institutions has 
been a failure. 

Until quite recently criticism of government has centred 
in the Indian National Congress, a self-ele€ted body which 
meets once a year and makes speeches and passes resolutions, 
often in the same set terms year after year, attacking the 
government policy. India’s future historians may treat 
with respect this first amateur attempt to create an indi- 
genous organ of politics. But looking only to actual fats, 
one is constrained to say that it has not been a success. 
Hampered from the first by its lack of a mandate, the 
Congress has suffered also from dissensions as to leadership 
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and methods, and from the aloofness of the Moham- 
medans; but it has been even more discredited by the 
ignorance it has shown of pra¢tical politics, and the empty 
wordiness of its harangues. There has been little reasoned 
criticism, and the debates have not affected its prearranged 
and stereotyped resolutions. Hitherto it has not had, nor 
has deserved to have, much effeét in influencing the a¢tions 
of Government. 

But it seems likely that aftivities hitherto manifested in 
the Congress will now be mainly diverted to the legis- 
lative councils, the chara€ter of which has been entirely 
altered by the changes made by Lord Morley. In the 
past, a minority of Indian members had attended the 
Council meetings with small hope of even influencing 
a division. Convinced by the unrest which marked the 
beginning of Lord Minto’s rule, that the moment had 
come for giving the Indian representatives a larger voice, 
Lord Morley greatly increased the number of Indian elected 
members, and gave them power of asking questions, dis- 
cussing financial policy, and moving resolutions on all 
matters except a few specially reserved affairs. In the pro- 
vincial councils he even disdained to keep an official majority, 
so that the non-official members, if united, can now a€tually 
defeat the Government over a provincial legislative measure, 
or carry through Council a Bill to which Government is 
opposed. It is easy to conceive that such a position might 
give rise to serious trouble. Imagine for a moment a Bill 
for the relief of indebted cultivators thrown out by a 
majority composed of landlords, money lenders and lawyers. 
There would be no redress except in the use of the official 
majority in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council to pass over- 
riding legislation. Similarly, an undesirable Bill could be 
checked only by the President’s or the Viceroy’s veto. Such 
extreme remedies are open to objection; but Lord Morley 
preferred boldly to run the risk of going too far rather than 
to incur the reproach of unreal benefa¢tions. Perhaps he 
relied partly on the restricted scope of provincial legis- 
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lative authority; partly on the instin¢tive lack of combina- 
tion among the Indian members. But his plan admits 
of the good defence that sense of responsibility can only 
come with power; and that if an official measure is good 
or a non-official measure bad, there will be at least a few 
non-officials fair-minded and independent enough to say 
so. Whatever apprehensions were felt as to the councils 
scheme, or whatever criticisms may be dire¢ted against the 
particular ele€tive methods adopted, it is fair to admit 
that the time was ripe for advance, that the changes were 
generously devised, and that they have been received in a 
good spirit, and promise not badly. For this the credit is 
largely due to the excellent example set in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council by the protagonist of the official 
party and the leader of the non-official critics. Nothing 
could be happier than the readiness with which the Finan- 
cial Secretary set himself to welcome criticism, and the good 
temper and courtesy he showed in replying to it; and it is 
equally of good augury that Mr Gokhale’s attacks were by 
no means those of an irresponsible and ill-informed op- 
ponent, but of an able and acute enquirer who had taken 
pains to inform himself accurately of the problems and 
difficulties of government. On either side the champions 
were head and shoulders above the rank and file; but just 
as the example of the one was an inspiration to officials 
naturally unready in debate and impatient of criticism, so it 
may be hoped that non-official members will shape themselves 
upon Mr Gokhale’s excellent model. So far the reformed 
councils can point to no great achievement. Interpellations 
are still verbose and inordinately numerous. Resolutions 
are the plaything of the eccentric member, though it is 
conceivable that in the future they may be a powerful 
weapon of attack. But budget discussions have been more 
illuminating and useful than in the past. And private 
members’ Bills dealing with particular points of Indian 
personal law—as, for example, the law relating to marriage, 
or the law of Mohammedan money-trusts—will certainly 
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be important, not merely for their educative value, but as 
serious contributions to the Statute Book. Mr Gokhale’s 
Bill providing tentatively for free education was important 
as the first constructive attempt of a non-official member 
to dire&t public policy into an entirely new route. It failed, 
because the Government were able, without difficulty, 
to show that it was pra¢tically unworkable. But it is only 
the forerunner of many other legislative proposals of a 
far-reaching character. Already a Bill to stop the dedica- 
tion of girls in Hindu temples has been put forward by 
a private member. Undoubtedly the increased number of 
Indian members will arm the councils with new power to 
deal with such difficult and delicate questions; and we may 
be quite sure that both by resolutions and by legislation the 
Indian members of the council will succeed more and more 
in dire€tly influencing the course of policy. 

Another change made simultaneously by Lord Morley, 
from which momentous consequences might perhaps be 
expected, was the appointment of an Indian member to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, which is the Cabinet of India. 
But there are reasons why the change is likely to be of 
relatively small effe¢t. The Law Department, to which the 
appointment has been made, is not primarily an executive 
department moulding the policy of Government. Its chief 
concern is to shape the rough-hewn ends which the other 
departments send it into legal elegance and precision. It 
cautions and modifies, but it seldom, or never, initiates. 
True, the Indian member is one of the Indian cabinet which 
settles all questions of high policy, and as such might be 
expected to make his voice heard to effect. But the diffidence 
with which any Hindu member must speak for the Moham- 
medans or vice versa, the necessary lack of administrative 
experience compared with his colleagues, and the lethargy 
so easily induced by incorporate responsibility, must make 
it exceedingly difficult for any but the most capable and 
energetic character to impress himself forcibly on the 
course of policy. At all events no such exceptional men have 
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yet emerged for the position, nor is their forthcoming to 
be easily discerned. 

Second only in importance to the councils as a means of 
influencing Government is a new phenomenon in Indian 
politics, which, for want of a better name, we may call 
the caucus. It was invented by the Mohammedans, who 
distrusted the National Congress, but it has quickly been 
imitated by a setion of the Hindus. The former have 
formed various associations extending over all India— 
the All-India Moslem League, the Mohammedan Educa- 
tional Conference, the Mohammedan University Committee 
—ostensibly with varying purposes. But their method and 
objects are similar, and they are under similar guidance. 
Their purpose is to arouse the Mohammedans of all India, 
regardless of geographical diffusion, to unite in a common 
demand to be presented dire&t to the Viceroy or to the 
Secretary of State as the voice of a united people with an 
insistence difficult to withstand. They have appealed 
successfully to the religious bond of union, and to the wide- 
spread Mohammedan apprehension lest they should be out- 
distanced by the Hindus in the race for power. There was 
thus a force behind them of which the Congress was inno- 
cent. Moreover, by concentrating on definite proposals, 
capable of translation at once into fat, they avoided the 
errors of diffusion and nebulosity into which the Congress 
fell. Already they have won two vitories, which will only 
stimulate them to greater efforts in the future—one in 
extracting from Lord Minto the concession of electing 
their members to the councils on a separate and privileged 
basis, the other in gaining the promise of a seCtarian univer- 
sity at Aligarh. In both cases impartial observers may 
well doubt whether Olympus was not really taken by 
storm. There was no such patient inquiry and consulta- 
tion and tracing-out of consequences as would, under 
the old regime, certainly have preceded such momentous 
changes. The Government of India forgot, or ignored, 
the fat that these matters profoundly affected the pro- 
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vincial administrations. Convinced apparently that they had 
to deal with a political force of the first magnitude, they 
dealt with it at first-hand, and almost off-hand, in the only 
way possible under such conditions; that is to say, they ac- 
ceded gracefully to the demand, and left the difficulties to 
disclose themselves at leisure later on. For our present 
purpose there is no need to discuss the merits of either 
change. But it is important to note that a new political 
machinery, operated with immense horse-power, has 
been created and applied successfully. It is impossible 
to suppose that other attempts will not be made to use it. 
Already the Hindu request for a university at Benares has 
been conceded. But the appearance of a new organisation 
claiming to treat dire@tly with the central government on 
matters of concern to every province in India which no one 
single provincial government is competent to handle is a 
portent of which it is difficult to overrate the significance. 
It is possible that the voice of educated India, carefully 
organized in separate denominational committees, may be 
a greater political force in the near future than even the 
councils; and that Indian political ambition may prefer 
membership of the Aligarh University Committee to a seat 
upon the Lieutenant Governor’s or even the Viceroy’s 
legislative body. But, on the other hand, the effect of the 
caucus, however powerful, must be intermittent. There are 
comparatively few subje¢ts on which the opinion of 
Mohammedan or Hindu India could be presented, with any 
plausibility, as united; and the caucus, controlled as it is by 
a self-constituted body, relies for its effectiveness chiefly on 
the possibility of representing its objects in the light of a 
great national cause, of vital moment to the welfare of 
inarticulate millions. 

Two other agencies deserve mention as a means of influ- 
encing Government ation. Of the native newspapers brief 
notice will suffice. The defe& of the Indian Press is not 
merely its virulence. The author of “ Indian Unrest ” has 
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indeed had no difficulty in collecting a number of passages 
from extremist journals, venemous and dangerous to a 
degree that the most liberal or insouciant of governments 
could hardly tolerate. These no doubt had a great effet in 
stimulating the passions of ignorant and immature minds to 
acts of violence. But these outbursts are no longer frequent, 
and at no time were they fairly typical of the ordinary 
Indian newspaper. The more reputable journals do not 
deliberately appeal to passion, or advocate violent resis- 
tance. They accept law and order as good things and they 
acquiesce in the Raj as the defective instrument temporarily 
ordained for these ends by inscrutable Providence. But in 
season or out, with reason or without it, they pour forth a 
tireless flood of grudging and complaint. They excel in 
attacks of a personal chara¢ter; they are adepts at misrepre- 
senting fats and insinuating motives. They glorify every 
Indian achievement, whether serious or silly, and they have 
no good thing to say of anything English. They have less 
sense of responsibility than even the halfpenny London 
paper; for there is no public opinion to criticise them or 
even to expect them to be consistent. The only effective 
restraints upon them are the fear of inviting suppression or 
of committing contempt of court. They are often run on 
behalf of a particular individual or interest; they are gener- 
ally parochial in view; their editors usually lack knowledge 
of Indian public affairs and are totally ignorant of English 
and foreign politics. They have done little to educate their 
own people even in matters beyond the sphere of Govern- 
ment control, and so far their only useful fun¢tion has been 
the ventilation of local grievances, and they have shown 
themselves quite incapable of combination on a great scale 
either to inform the public mind or to press a common 
policy upon the Government. There are great potentialities 
in the Indian Press; but its day will come only when educa- 
tion has spread widely, and public opinion is alert enough to 
respond intelligently to better journalistic teaching, and to 
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exercise a sobering effect on its extravagances and vagaries. 
The Indian newspaper to-day is hardly in ordinary times an 
effe€tive political force. 

The last remaining weapon in the hands of the opponents 
of government is a curious one. Its employment is char- 
a€teristic of the astute and devious Bengali, and that it has 
been tolerated so long is equally typical of the patience of a 
much-abused administration. Owing to reasons of history 
there has always existed in Calcutta a marked lack of 
sympathy between the High Court and the Executive. The 
Court has been recruited partly from English lawyers, who 
have come to India much in the spirit of Impey and Hyde, 
prepared to find that they were the only bulwarks between 
an oppressed people and a brutal autocracy. “I trust, 
Brother Hyde, we shall not have been here long,” said 
Impey as they landed at Prinsep’s Ghat, “ before all these 
poor creatures are warmly hosed and shod.” The Indian 
pleaders also appointed to the Court have tended to show a 
similar temper. It is notorious that on any doubtful issue 
the executive government can expect small sympathy from 
the Calcutta High Court. The judges have been always dis- 
posed to assert the reign of law, to disparage the judicial 
knowledge of any but trained lawyers, to combat the pro- 
ceedings of the Executive at every point, and to extend a 
kind of co-ordinate authority over the administration. 
Moreover, in Bengal, partly because of the excesses of offi- 
cialism a century and a half ago, partly because of the per- 
manent settlement, the discretion of executive officers has 
always been curtailed by code and regulation in a manner 
elsewhere unknown. Add to such conditions the native love 
of litigation and the aptitude of the Bengali pleader for in- 
genious disputation, and you have a position of unparalleled 
difficulty. The Calcutta High Court, without sharing re- 
sponsibility with the Executive, shares with it the real con- 
trol of the country. Every executive a€t, however apparently 
lacking in a judicial chara€ter, is liable to be questioned by 
a rule issued from the High Court, and its unfortunate 
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author may be called upon to justify it at length before a 
leisured and unsympathetic tribunal before going further. 
How hampering such a liability is in moments when unem- 
barrassed action is required can be easily imagined. If Bengal 
officials have been occasionally betrayed into aéts of indis- 
cretion or ill-temper, they are entitled to be judged with 
the utmost consideration, for they work under disabilities 
without their like elsewhere. And of these difficulties the oppo- 
nents of Government have taken gross advantage. During 
the recent troubles in Bengal the hand of the Executive has 
been stayed at every stage by appeals to the Court. When 
disaffection is abroad, and youths are drilling, and arms 
being procured and bombs manufactured, only ready in- 
quiries and decisive aCtion can keep the peace. Searches and 
‘ arrests are with perfect propriety restricted by provisions of 
the Criminal Code; but even the Code leaves much to the 
common-sense and good intentions of a magistrate, and as- 
sumes that he is an intelligent and honourable man. During 
the recent proceedings, when every step taken by the Execu- 
tive was at once called in question, it is not unfair to say 
that a biassed and ultra-legal view was taken of police and 
magisterial acts. It would be a weary business to recite the 
history of the leading cases. ‘The culmination of forensic in- 
genuity and judicial perversity was reached in the famous 
Midnapur case,* when a barrister judge of the High Court 
awarded damages against a district magistrate for having 
arrested a man on what was afterwards held to be false evi- 
dence, and betrayed in his judgment such a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the native chara€ter and of the difficulties of the 
responsible authority in Bengal that the finding, if unchal- 
lenged, would have been of the greatest possible embarrass- 
ment to the Government and all its officers. Happily an 
appellate bench, comprising a barrister, a civilian, and an 
Indian pleader judge have taken a saner view. They found 
that the distrit magistrate had ated within the law and 


* Vide Tue Roun Taste for Dec. 1911, p. 183. 
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with due discretion in difficult circumstances; and they 
swept aside almost with contumely the findings and com- 
ments of Mr Justice Fletcher on almost every feature of the 
case. British administration which was seriously on its trial 
has been abundantly vindicated. The {£20,000 bill of costs 
in the Midnapur case is a measure of the value set by its 
opponents on a judicial victory over the Government. It is 
to be hoped that the supreme discouragement of the result in 
this case may deter them from further attempts of the kind; 
even if the just indignation aroused by the disclosure of the 
High Court’s methods does not, as seems possible, lead to 
beneficial reforms in the judicial administration of Bengal. 
It is bad enough that the supreme tribunal should lend 
itself to all the abuses of an overgrown and over-complicated 
legal system; but it is even worse that the ill-wishers of 
the Government should be alive to any lack of sympathy 
between the judiciary and the administration, and be en- 
couraged to invoke the human weaknesses of the one for 
the purpose of embarrassing the other. 

This survey of the weapons in the armoury of the nation- 
alist politician leads to the conclusion that only the develop- 
ment of the legislative councils promises any sure line of 
advance. The other methods are uncertain, if not sterile. It 
is moreover to the councils that the Indian leaders themselves 
are looking. Before we examine, however, the possible de- 
velopment of the councils, let us see exa€tly what are the 
nationalists’ aims and the stages by which they hope to 
attain them. 

The usual programme of the critic of Government runs 
somewhat as follows: the holding of simultaneous examina- 
tions in India and England for admission to the governing 
service of the country; the raising of the status of the pro- 
vincial or secondary service, the highest appointments ordi- 
narily open to Indians appointed in India; the equalization 
of the pay of Europeans and Indians when holding similar 
appointments, in so far as it is still unequal; the creation of 
executive councils (or government by committee) in pro- 
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vinces where they do not exist; a great reduction of military 
expenditure; the lightening of the land revenue assessments 
which are attacked as responsible for famine; a tariff to pro- 
tet Indian manufaCtures; increased facilities for education; 
enlarged expenditure on sanitation and hospitals; and gener- 
ally the diversion of funds from the austerer to the humaner 
purposes of administration. Now most of these demands could 
conceivably be conceded without any great change in the 
system of government. It is true that the Customs question 
raises the issue of the Imperial connexion: but the most 
advanced of Indian nationalists has probably at heart no 
wish at present to advocate separation from the Empire. 
And so with the proposals affe€ting income and expendi- 
ture. The expert custodians of India may be quite wrong 
and their amateur critics may be quite right as to the 
income required to keep the country safe and to provide for 
expanding schemes of reform, and as to the best means of 
raising and applying it. Yet even if this were demonstrated, 
though the credit of the present administration would indeed 
be shaken, its powers would be unimpaired. But the de- 
mand that Indians shall progressively replace Englishmen in 
posts of power (and this is what is meant by the particular 
proposals now preferred, for some of which there is, to speak 
frankly, something to be said) is directed towards a vital 
change in the chara¢ter of the government of India. Author- 
ity is to pass more and more into native hands, and the 
Englishman is to be slowly but steadily eliminated. 

To inquirers who pressed the inconvenient question: 
What is the outcome of such a process to be? it was the 
habit of the Indian nationalist at all events till recently to 
answer: “‘ Colonial self-government.” This formula had the 
great merit of being very little understood in India. It 
sounded a fair, modest and reasonable ideal, and its vague- 
ness satisfied everybody; for leaders who were divided by 
discrepancies of race, religion and interest might have had 
serious difficulty in agreeing on anything precise. But even 
{ndia has come in recent years to learn something of what 
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colonial self-government means. Elsewhere in the world 
it implies capacity to keep internal order, if not also to 
contribute to the safety, and to aspire to share the control, 
of a greater whole. Elsewhere it implies the existence not 
merely of a government “ broad based upon the people’s 
will,” but of a people sufficiently educated and organized to 
choose their rulers. The Indian leaders may well have 
recoiled from professing any intention of realizing these 
conditions in India. No one can conceive of peace in India 
without the 70,000 British troops to keep it; and even 
more unthinkable is the notion of the illiterate multitudes 
of India, whom no one but the officials of an “alien bureau- 
cracy ” has ever endeavoured to “ represent ”’—that gigantic 
matter of inimical races, tribes, castes and religions— 
gathered to ballot boxes to record their votes. The natural 
leaders of the people are still the great feudatory chiefs. 
They have shown no liking for a movement that strikes 
at personal rule; and if the hour ever came when they felt 
their tenure menaced, their methods would in all likeli- 
hood be too medieval for the politicians. No one has 
ever yet endeavoured to explain how representative 
government in India is going to keep order, or maintain 
its authority, or secure itself from being overthrown. 

It is, at all events, noteworthy that “colonial self- 
government” as the watchword of Indian nationalism 
shows signs of being displaced by a new invention. In the 
despatch of Lord Hardinge’s Government proposing the 
move of the capital to Delhi there occurred a purple passage, 
but slightly pertinent to the argument, which stated that 
the just demands of Indians for a larger share in the govern- 
ment of the country would be satisfied by giving the pro- 
vinces a larger measure of self-government, “ until at last 
India would consist of a number of administrations auto- 
nomous in all provincial affairs.” ‘ Provincial autonomy ” 
has been caught up as the new watchword. Apparently the 
construction placed upon it by the nationalists is that the 
provincial governments are to pass wholly into Indian hands, 
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while their powers are simultaneously to be enlarged until 
they run the country. The fun@tions of the Government of 
India will simply be to maintain the Imperial connexion 
and the security of the country; while the new indigenous 
administrations will be left to make what they like of it. 
Mr Gokhale has declared himself frankly as to the steps by 
which this serene consummation is to be attained. The first 
steps will be to agitate for the replacement of the surviving 
nominated members of provincial councils by elected mem- 
bers. Then the official minority is to be steadily and ruth- 
lessly outvoted, regardless of either policy or principle. 
Sooner or later a disgusted executive may be expected to 
throw up the sponge and let the councils have their way. 
“Then,” says Mr Gokhale, “we shall not be far from 
provincial autonomy.” 

Gratitude for the candour of this statement, need not, 
however, deter us from analysing it a little. There are diffi- 
culties in the way which obtrude themselves on refle¢tion. 
India is by nature one country, a fact which seriously 
impedes the proposal to break it up into a congeries of 
republics. There are many matters of common interest 
which must be uniformly administered. It is not merely 
a question of external defence or internal order. Tariffs, 
shipping, emigration, railways, posts and _ telegraphs, 
criminal law, adjective law, commercial law, the law of 
marriage, succession and inheritance and many other 
concerns must be left in the hands of the supreme authority. 
Moreover, imperial services (to use the inept adjeCtive which 
usage in India applies to the concerns of the whole country) 
demand imperial taxation which trenches further on pro- 
vincial discretion. We know as matter of fat that the 
Decentralization Commission sought in vain to devolve 
many new fun¢tions upon local governments. ‘The Govern- 
ment of India seems in no immediate peril of being relegated 
to the position of the policeman round the corner. Nor is it 
evident that the outposts will be driven in by the attack 
on the councils so readily as seems to be supposed. Mere 
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resolutions in council have absolutely no binding force: the 
Executive could withstand a good deal of outvoting in 
legislative matters, and there is always the Imperial Council 
in the background. From the threatened prospeét of calcu- 
lated obstru€tion, to the accompaniment of discursive 
Oriental oratory, any British Executive might well shrink. 
But after all the taétics of the Irish nationalists succeeded 
only in a House where the Cabinet depended for existence 
on the vote of the majority. And one is inclined to appre- 
hend a serious weakening of British morale if such abuse by 
the councils of their newly conceded privileges is ever 
rewarded by a spiritless surrender of control. The reformed 
councils are upon their trial, and have yet to justify them- 
selves. A wise Government will make sure that the lower 
courses of the masonry are firm and set before it dreams of 
adding another story. 

Even if we imagine, however, that the programme is car- 
ried out, it is difficult to discern any stable outcome. In 
the long run we are led to the same difficulties as those of 
the colonial self-government ideal. lf the councils seize 
the reins, they may retain English officials as the mere 
agents of the administration or they may get rid of them. 
But how long will Englishmen with the traditions of English 
rule in India be content to serve a policy which they have 
no hand in making; and without the English official how is 
authority to be maintained? The scheme indeed assigns 
the peace of India comfortably to the central Government; 
but how long will the British people allow either a British 
Government or British regiments to be retained in India 
against emergencies for which they are not responsible, 
and how long will India endure in peace and order without 
them? We are thrown back upon these enigmas of the 
Sphinx: and no Cdipus is forthcoming. 

Meanwhile it is something gained that the Secretary of 
State has been induced to define the intentions of His 
Majesty’s Ministers. He is reported by the Pioneer as 
follows: 
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They wished first to devolve on the provincial governments as 
many funétions of government as could be safely entrusted to them; 
secondly, to employ as many Indians in the public service as could 
reasonably be employed; and thirdly, to arrange for the supremacy 
of British rule in India as the best method of securing the happiness 
of the people of India. Lord Crewe put aside as impossible any 
notion that at any time the Indian Empire could succeed on the lines 
of Australia or New Zealand, with no British officials, no British 
troops, and no ties of creed or blood to take the place of material 
bonds. To him it was a world as imaginary as that of Atlantis. The 
British supremacy, alike in civil and military affairs, was in his eyes 
an absolute necessity in the immediate future and for all time of 
which account need be taken. He saw no other useful goal in sight. 
And he said it would be best if ambitious dreams of seeing an Indian 
Prime Minister of an Indian Parliament, or of an Indian Commander- 
in-Chief of an Indian Army, were definitely abandoned. 


Evidently this authoritative interpretation of the Delhi 
despatch is dire€tly at variance with the nationalists’ 
expeCtations. Lord Crewe’s first obje& is simply to extend 
the powers of the provincial governments, and without in- 
dulging in any fantastic vision of autonomous provinces, 
we need not suppose that this idea is no more than a pious 
intention. An important step was taken recently when stable 


revenues were placed at the disposal of local governments. 
The withdrawal from Calcutta, again, will mean a great 
access of strength to the Bengal Government. The new 
Governor-in-Council will probably in future enjoy the con- 
sideration of the mercantile community, which in old days 
had a way of attaching itself invidiously to the Supreme 
Government. If larger powers are given to the Bengal 
Government, they cannot be denied to Bombay, even if 
tradition and prestige do not make it likely that they will 
be given also to Madras. But there is no visible prospect 
of the creation of any other full-powered governorships. 
No doubt the ever-growing pressure of business will inspire 
the central Government to get rid of such burdens as it 
can; but the process will be rigidly conditioned by circum- 
stances to which we have referred. The essential unity of 
the country in many important aspects, and the need for 
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preserving equality of standards will always retard devolu- 
tion in India. We have spoken also of the growing tendency 
of the races and religions to combine throughout India in a 
colleétive appeal to the Viceroy in Council, and this too must 
be taken into account as a powerful centripetal force. And 
if, either from devolution at home or any other reason, the 
House of Commons, or (to speak of what our eyes have seen 
lately) His Majesty’s Secretary of State, develops an 
increased interest in the details of Indian administration, 
so much the more difficult it will become for the central 
power to lei go the reins. In sober truth, the language of 
the Delhi despatch was exuberant and unguarded, and 
even Lord Crewe’s attenuation of it seems unlikely to be very 
strikingly fulfilled. We seem to be nearer to Mr Winston 
Churchill’s heptarchy than to Mr Gokhale’s. 

It is, of course, in reconciling the second and the third 
of Lord Crewe’s objects that the real difficulty of the 
whole Indian problem lies. The increased admission of 
Indians to the service, which is the Government, means no 
other thing than the decreased admission of Englishmen to 
it. How is this compatible with the maintenance in per- 
petuum of British supremacy? Lord Crewe spoke guardedly 
of the immediate or the perceptible future; and rightly so. 
But if no one supposes that in five years England will have 
ceased to be administering India, can we feel equal confi- 
dence as to the outcome, fifty or a hundred years hence? 
Is there any imaginable position of stable equilibrium under 
the action of the two varying forces, which we may look to, 
not indeed as the sure and inevitably final goal, but with 
sufficient confidence to give us a creed and to steady our 
steps upon a strange, new road? 

The public service of India is also the government of 
India. To realize this we must drop all preconceptions of a 
parliamentary legislature controlling a ministerial execu- 
tive, distinét from and dire€ting the whole public service of 
the country. In India, service and executive are one and 
indivisible; and it would be truer to say that they control 
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the legislature than vice versa. To the highest grades of the 
service the Indian is as yet admitted only by competing 
with Englishmen at the Civil Service examination in Lon- 
don. Below those grades he has generous opportunity, and 
no changes which may be found desirable in the secondary 
service have any bearing on our present question. But the 
government of the country, the heads of the great depart- 
ments, the secretaries, the heads of provinces, the executive 
councils are practically drawn from the same privileged, 
superior service. The legislative councils in which, under 
Lord Morley’s scheme, non-official Indians bulk so largely, 
and in which are centred the nationalists’ hopes, are still 
something of an excrescence upon the system of adminis- 
tration. They legislate, and legislation is an important 
function of government. But the whole course of legislation 
in India could be arrested without necessarily bringing 
the machine to a standstill. The councils do not control 
supplies, and they do not make and unmake governments. 
They can debate, ask questions and move resolutions which 
may be entitled to respeét, but are not binding on the Exe- 
cutive. They are a legislature but not a parliament. Mr 
Gokhale would make them a parliament. Lord Morley has 
declared that he could not contemplate parliamentary 
government in India, and now Lord Crewe has said the 
same thing. These declarations are not very favourable to 
Mr Gokhale’s vision. 

But there may be another and a better road. The process 
of nationalizing the administration may proceed in more 
ways than one. You may indeed enlarge the powers of the 
legislative councils until they become the government; but 
you may also take Indians freely into the public service, 
until a due proportion find their way into the executive; 
or you may combine the administrative with the constitu- 
tional change. Now if we are right in believing that good 
government is the outcome of experience, whether in the 
individual or the race, it is easier to believe that the change 
will proceed by the second and slower process than by 
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Mr Gokhale’s peripeteia. It is unthinkable that anything 
resembling the Indian Civil service could be retained simply 
to carry out the edi€ts of an amateur, popular assembly. 
True, we may expect that members of the councils will do 
much to equip themselves for the exercise of power. We may 
expett the best of them to make a special study of details 
of the administration—finance, railways, public works and 
the like. And they may tour their “ constituencies,” seeing 
things with their own eyes. It may be a disagreeable process 
for the distri&t officer to find the politician attempting to 
set up a condominium with him; reopening matters that 
have been already inquired into and decided; and very pos- 
sibly adopting a self-important and adverse manner. But, 
if so, he will have to learn to endure it. At the same time 
the day is far ahead when the English officer, possessed of 
knowledge and power, need fear, however he may chafe at, 
the intrusions of the untrained and suspeét politician. 
Neither in council nor in the distri€ts can the average 
Indian politician hope to hold his own until he has under- 
gone a remarkable transformation. It will not suffice for 
him to be studious or pragmatica]l. He will not become a 
power till he commands the confidence of the people. 
And it is difficult to see how he can do so otherwise than by 
hard practical experience. Government in the East is very 
much the business of giving personal orders: and it is the 
man who can settle a dispute, or meet a difficulty, or devise 
a material improvement, to whom the people will turn. 
The councils may play their part. They may do much to 
inform: they will certainly make it necessary to lubricate 
official procedure with an oil of patience and suavity. And 
in proportion as their criticism grows gradually accurate and 
liberal and well informed they will undoubtedly mould 
the policy of the executive. None the less between this and 
assuming the real business of government, there is still a 
great gulf fixed; and we may well conclude that it is in and 
through the services that the real advance must be made. 
This is a noble opportunity for the Indian members of the 
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Civil Service if they only knew it. They have done well, 
under a heavy handicap, to prove themselves the equal of 
the Englishman in educational tests: but they will deserve 
far better of their country if they can show themselves 
his equal in the art of government and his superior 
in knowledge. There is no fear that worth will be 
overlooked: the trouble is that it is too rare. Far 
oftener than the Englishman, the young Indian competi- 
tion wallah lacks the other necessary qualities for his 
career; often he comes of poor stock, and is bodily unfitted 
for a robust and exacting life; often success has turned his 
head or over-study has enfeebled his physique or intellect; 
oftener still perhaps a narrow upbringing and caste pre- 
judice have made it hard for him to take a broad, detached 
view. The best Indian public servants have been selected 
in India, and have qualified in a hard school in the pro- 
vincial service. We are touching on problems with which 
the forthcoming Royal Commission on the Public Service 
will grapple. It is intensely to be hoped that they will find 
some way of encouraging Indian merit, in a way acceptable 
to Indian ambitions, without flooding the service with 
effete or conceited weaklings. Personality counts for so 
much, that even this democratic age ought to require 
some preliminary personal qualifications of the Indians 
whom it asks to help to govern India. 

There is no reason why more Indians should not be given 
place in the service, if any system of nourishment or training 
can be devised which will give us India’s really best. We do 
not get it at present, or on the rare occasions when we do, 
we often fail to find it out betimes. Our methods of seleCting 
Indians for the higher service are unsuitable, and the 
training given them is grotesquely wrong. But it still does 
not seem an impossible ideal to select in India the best 
material in the country, to supervise and train it, with a 
single eye to the public interest, and to recruit it regularly 
side by side with the British element in the service up to an 
allotted quota. There will be failures under such a scheme, 
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but less than there are now; and if, even with some per- 
ceptible sacrifice of efficiency, the Indian officers do well, 
and are liked and trusted by their own people and can even 
handle European subordinates efficiently (and these are the 
supreme tests), they should be given an equal opportunity 
of rising to the very top. Responsibility is the greatest former 
of chara¢ter, and there seems nothing Utopian in the vision 
of a composite service. The Indians are learning to approxi- 
mate themselves to the Englishman in capacity for command, 
and the Englishman welcoming the approved merit of his 
Indian fellow-worker. Caste prejudices and social usage are 
difficulties that time will abate. If such a development came 
about, Indian public servants would find their way into 
the inner circle of the Government just as English officials 
do now. We need not imagine that the councils will wrest 
authority from the executive; but rather that councils 
and executive, composed of similar elements, will work in 
harmony together. 

On such a favourable forecast stability might well be 
attained. If training and experience have been brought 
successfully to bear on the right material, there would be 
no reason to fear that Indian officials and non-officials 
could make common cause against the Englishman. The 
question of race would not, and that of interest need not, 
separate the two elements in the service. Nor could 
reasonable Indians complain with justice of a generosity 
which offered them a half share in the higher ranks of 
the government of the country, and gave them the 
whole of the lower ranks. Such a combination would 
be well adjusted to the position of the great Depen- 
dency, governed in all internal matters with liberal regard 
to her own wishes, and held securely against external 
aggression by the might of a world-wide empire. But it is 
no use pretending that we are very close to any such con- 
summation. The task of making capable, upright, strong 
Indian public servants is still immense. If consideration for 
Indian claims is going to blind us to the need for strait 
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seleCtion, and for hard probation and apprenticeship in the 
lower ranks before promotion to the higher, then, indeed, 
we shall do India a cruel kindness. We cannot remain 
responsible for the country, and suffer to see justice habitu- 
ally sold, or disorder spread, or disease stalk through the 
land unchecked. If Indian judges receive visits from litigants 
at nightfall, or if Indian magistrates shut themselves in 
their houses when cholera is raging, or if Indian policemen 
refuse to go out to surround a band of armed dacoits, 
we must either deal faithfully with the country, even though 
we shall be called rea€tionary, or we must throw up our 
charge. 

There is no more important and difficult duty before the 
Indian administration at the present moment than gradu- 
ally and steadily to introduce a well-tested element of 
Indian material into the struCture of the Government. 
Not merely to satisfy Indian ambitions—that is a secondary 
aim—but as the direCtest step towards the ultimate solu- 
tions of the political problem of the country. There seems 
no question of purely Indian importance which a com- 
posite service, being also a composite government of seleCted 
and trained Indians and Englishmen, could not in time 
come to view with the same experienced and impartial 
eyes; and if there arise, as occasionally there will, problems 
having an Imperial or international aspeét, when the 
interests of India and England are diverse, we may hope 
that their solution may safely be left in the hands of the 
new Imperial authority towards the creation of which events 
throughout the British world seem to be marching. For if 
India is well advanced, as we have been imagining her, on 
the way to controlling her own internal affairs, there will 
be a strong moral case at least for giving her a voice also 
in the organ of ultimate Imperial control. 

If success attends the new developments, it will be in 
no small measure due to the English service in India. They 
will get no thanks. Two men out of three at home privately 
believe that the English official in India is an exceedingly 
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unpleasant fellow. Constant contaét with inferiors, and the 
lack of the control of public opinion, they argue, must have 
made him overbearing and selfish, even if it has not positively 
debased his morals. Did not Clive forge a signature, and 
Warren Hastings martyr the Rohillas? They regard the talk 
about nobility and disinterestedness of aim as a conven- 
tional concession to Britannic complacency. None the less 
it is true that if the first hope of India’s risorgimento lies 
with the Indians themselves, the second is committed to 
the hands, not of the House of Commons or the Secretary 
of State or the Viceroy, but to those of the English service 
on the spot. They could not defeat a living movement, 
for, as Mr Gokhale truly says, the unseen forces are stronger 
than the wills of men; but they could thwart and obstruét, 
irritate and delay. If the common judgment of them were 
just, this is what they would certainly do. For it is no easy 
thing that will be asked of them. They are asked, for a greater 
end, to surrender in part the work of their lives to less com- 
petent hands; to stand aside even, and “ endure awhile and 
see injustice done”; to pause, to argue and explain and 
coax, when they have been accustomed to command; 
and to abide patiently interminable discussions when 
mischiefs are crying out for remedy. And they will do it, 
grumblingly often, but loyally always. English officials 
worked out Lord Morley’s proposals and carried them 
further than even he was prepared to go. English officials 
have put them in practice, and have done so with a good 
temper and adaptability and a promise of success that was 
perhaps a surprise even to themselves. Their new task is 
certainly more delicate, and probably more difficult, than 
any that has gone before; but they accept it whole-heartedly, 
they are doing their best to understand it, and they mean to 
bring it to a good event. England need not fear that her 
servants will fail her in India; if she would only believe it, 


they change their climate, but not their charaCter, East of 
Suez. 
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AUSTRALIAN BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


I, THE EVOLUTION OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
BANKING SYSTEM 


SURVEY of Australian banking and its comparison 

with banking systems of other parts of the Empire fur- 

nish striking examples of differences in principle and detail, 

as great as the differences in the constitution of the States 
themselves. 

If we take the Canadian system, which is modelled on 

that of the Scotch branch banks, perfect in organization, 


supervised by a Government, which seeks their bankers’ 
counsel and advice on banking legislation, and controlled by 
able economists who combine with their theory the experi- 
ence of practical banking, and put it side by side with our 
Australian system, one wonders how economic principles 
can equally apply to two such divergent systems. 

Canadian banking is controlled—or rather has its lines 
laid down for it—by its Dominion Banking A&, a measure 
that is called up for revision decennially and revised after 
conference between the banks and the Government. This 
A& prescribes the extent to which bank notes may be used; 
upon what security a bank may, or may not, lend; what rate 
of interest may be recovered; what returns must be fur- 
nished; but, apart from certain broad principles or restric- 
tions, does not limit or hamper the general business of a 
banker. Banks are free to do pra€tically anything that the AQ 
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does not expressly prohibit. The Dominion reserves the 
right to supervise and look on, but not to take a‘ hand in the 
game. Each country has its system, and each is proud of 
its own. The truth in Canadian banking is heresy in Aus- 
tralia, and vice versa. It is curious to note that in two 
countries much in the same stage of development, systems 
can be so radically different, and yet each of them in its | 
own sphere be equally convenient and satisfactory. 

Australian banking commenced on April 8, 1817, in 
Sydney, when the Bank of New South Wales opened for | 
business. In the Botany Bay Settlement, from 1788 to that 
date, the settlement conducted its affairs without banking 
facilities. Barter in commodities settled accounts, and the 
medium of exchange and measure of value were meal and 
rum. The abuses of such a system finally brought about a 
meeting of merchants, and the result was the founding of 
the present Bank of New South Wales. Others speedily fol- 
lowed, notably the Commercial Banking Company and the 
Bank of Australasia. Now there are twenty banks throughout 
the states, excluding New Zealand. Of these twenty banks 
many have branches throughout the six states and New Zea- 
land. They are, for the most part, branch banks, similar in 
constitution to the Canadian and Scotch banks, and in aggre- 
gate there are nearly 2,000 branches throughout the Com- 
monwealth. The largest bank has 330 branches, including 54 
in the Dominion of New Zealand. The complaint of Sir 
Edmund Walker that in Canada the opening of branches 
has been overdone applies equally in Australia. 

The Commonwealth has power to legislate with respect to 
banking, but to date has not produced any Act for the regu- 
lation of banks or banking. Banks carry on business on wide 
charters, and are either registered under the States Com- 
panies Act, or are incorporated by special Acts or antiquated 
banking Acts of the states. These Acts deal principally with 
the furnishing of returns to the Government. The Act dealing 
with banking in Western Australia is dated July 10, 1837. 

All were banks of issue until July, 1911, when the Federal 
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Government, in order to get its own notes into circulaticn, 
made all bank issues liable to a tax of 10 per cent per annum, 
thus abolishing the issues and substituting their own. 


The method adopted [says Sir Edmund Walker] seems to 
be a dire& imitation of the a@tion of the U.S. Government at the 
time of the war in killing note issues by the state banks by a similar 
tax, in order to make way for notes issued under the national banking 
system. 


Australian banking is largely land banking, since the bulk 
of the lending done is against land. Trade bills for discount 
are small in amount when compared with direct loans against 
landed properties. For three months in the year, say from 
October to January, the shipping of wool and grain to Lon- 
don is an important feature. This is usually done by purchase 
either of drafts under credits established by British or Con- 
tinental bankers for purchase in Australia of these commodi- 
ties—chiefly wool—by the agents of buyers abroad, or docu- 
mentary drafts against consignments of wool or grain to 
London or to the Continent. Probably more than 
£20,000,000 are employed in this business, usually at 60 
days’ sight drafts, and the funds supplied in Australia in the 
purchase are used in London, when collected, for cover for 
drawings on London or exchange business. Loans against land 
are made on demand overdraft limits, the bank having the 
right to cali up at any moment, and the customer to pay off 
on the same terms. Securities are taken either by mortgage, 
or lien and deposit of deeds, according to the laws of the 
various States. This feature of Australian banking is one 
directly opposed to the Canadian system. There banks are 
expressly prohibited from lending against land, except as 
collateral cover or when a customer fails in his obligation to 
repay and the bank has taken cover over realty as a second 
line of defence. Should land, under these conditions, fall 
into their hands, they must quit it within a certain number 
of years. Land, they say, is not liquid, and banking must be 
confined to mobile things involving no risk of a lock up of 
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funds. The Canadian system deals more with commodities— 
wheat, fish, or the products of the forest or chase, and with 
articles of manufacture of all kinds. Their banks lend on 
these, or rather on the general position of those engaged in 
trade of these commodities, and are proteéted by law and 
secured by the commodities by a simple and recognized 
system of lien. As Sir Edmund Walker puts it, “ Our policy 
is to lend by established credits only the money necessary 
to produce and carry the merchandise to market.” 

But each system survives by reason of its use and wont. 
Canadian bankers will point to lending on realty as the main 
danger to Australian banking and probable cause of the 
1893 crisis. Australian bankers point out that that crisis 
was due to Government overborrowing creating a false 
prosperity, to the inflation of land values, and to banks, 
during a period of commercial lunacy, engaging too largely 
in trade—lending to commercial houses in large sums—and 
being unable to colle&t in a time of financial stress. Both have 
some truth in their statements. Australian banks did engage 
in trade, but not on Canadian lines. In many cases they 
became virtual partners in trading houses; their money was 
not used to shift or turn over produéts of the earth in due 
season, but as part capital for trading houses and fixed 
accordingly. Large accounts and unimproved lands further 
played a big part in precipitating the crisis. It is safe to say 
that 1893 will never be repeated from the same causes. 

Under the Australian system loans against lands are made 
against interest-earning properties, capable of being diverted 
to loan or trust companies, and are reviewed annually. The 
position of the borrower is investigated by scrutiny of his 
balance-sheet, which is compared with that of preceding 
years to ascertain if he is progressing. Regular redu€tions are 
usually stipulated for, and care taken to see, where no reduc- 
tion is made, that his position has legitimately improved. 

Deposits are made either on current account or fixed 
deposit account. In the first case the money is at call and 
no interest is allowed. Fixed deposits are taken for six months 
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and upwards to two years at specified rates from 2 to 4 per 
cent. Of the total deposits of the banks together, probably 
nearly one half is at call on current account. 

For keeping the current account a charge is made in every 
case, whether debtor or creditor, ranging from Ios. per 
annum in the East to 21s. in the West. Probably the Austra- 
lian banks were the first to institute this charge. 

The banking figures for the past seven years furnish some 
idea of the rapid expansion and development throughout 
the States and the creation of wealth due to fine seasons, 
increased knowledge in method of tilling the soil, high prices 
for wool and wheat, and the rapid settlement of farming 
lands. 

The subjoined table shows total deposits and advances of 
the banks throughout the six States: 


Deposits. Advances. 
Quarter ending June, 1905 = {96,094,283 £85,766,259 
1906 104,480,008 87,889,121 
1907 110,657,115 94,990,435 
1908 111,647,104 101,667,001 
1909 —s-115,738,174 —- 98,574,830 
1910 127,880,986 101,393,927 
IgII 141,377,329 113,141,238 


, 
$ 
1 
r 
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State banking is, so far, confined to savings banks, with 
branches throughout each State, and varying systems of 
crédit foncier. Each State’s system is separate and distinét, 
both in savings banks and crédit foncier. The savings banks 
allow interest on monthly balances of 3 per cent per annum, 
and are widely used, having together nearly 1,400,000 de- 
positors, with deposits aggregating roughly {£50,000,000. 
These funds are used by the various State Governments in / 
investments in their own bonds, loans to private borrowers/ 
or State enterprises, and in financing agricultural banks of 
varying organization and scope. | 

A novel and distin& type of agricultural bank is that con- / 
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duéted by the West Australian Government, which has to” 

date proved a useful aid to land settlement and develop- | 
ment. It is managed by expert farmers, a managing trustee, 4 
and two co-trustees, constituting the board of management. J 
A sele€tor taking up land—usually at 10s. per acre, payable 
6d. per acre per annum without interest—is allowed to 4 
borrow up to £750 against his holding for the following § 
purposes only : ’ 











1. Ring barking and clearing timber, fencing, draining or | 
water conservation. 4 

2. Paying off existing debts. . 

3. Purchasing steck for breeding purposes. 

4. Purchasing agricultural machinery if manufaCtured in 

the State. : 







a ee 








Up to £400 may be loaned against the full value of im- © 
provements such as specified in paragraph 1, and 4 
Up to an additional {250 against half of any additional ; 
improvements proposed to be made of the same nature. 
£100 in addition may be loaned for purchase of stock § 
and(or) machinery. 4 
For the purpose of paying off existing debts, an amount | 
may be lent equal to three-fourths of the value of improve- © 
ments already made on the land. : 
To secure these sums a mortgage is taken over the land and 4 
a bill of sale over the stock. Interest at the rate of § per cent { 
per annum is charged, and repayment is spread over 30 years. % 
For the first five years interest only is paid, but during the; 
balance of the term equal half-yearly payments of principal, 
and interest have to be made. a 
This system, in an old settled country, would appear. 
unsafe, there being little or no margin of security on the: 
advance. In a new country being rapidly developed the # 
system, with skilled management and as an aid to agriculture, 4 
may be successfully conducted. When the bank commenced 
operations eighteen years ago, the Crown lands had little or: 
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no value. The area to be alienated was large and the popula- 
tion small, less than 200,000 people occupying nearly 

1,000,000 square miles. The increase in population and rapid 
settlement of the agricultural areas gave lands a value which 
has steadily increased. This uplift in values gave the bank a 
margin of safety, and the fact that public banks then turned 
their attention to lending on newly alienated areas increased 
their stability. Agricultural bank borrowers, having bor- 
towed up to their limit with the State bank, and finding it 
insufficient, applied to the public banks to take them over 
and increase their accommodation. Further, in many cases 
borrowers preferred, or found it more convenient, to deal 
with a public bank rather than the State institution. 

The capital of the agricultural bank authorized at date is 
£2,000,000; loans outstanding aggregate roughly’ 1,000,000; 
4 per cent is paid to the savings bank for the money em- 
ployed from that bank; and, according to the published 
balance-sheets, a small profit, upwards of £6,000, is made 
annually. It is probable that there are some troublesome 
accounts and doubtful dependencies on the books, but serious 
losses as yet have not been disclosed and repayments by 
borrowers are made, as a whole, regularly. 

While these notes are being written an amending Bill is 
going through Parliament, and will become law in a few 
weeks, which leaves the making of loans entirely in the 
hands of the trustees. They will use their discretion as to the 
amounts to lend in any case subject to some limit to be 
settled by the Governor in Council, for what purposes the 
money is to be used, and, generally, will deal with applica- 
tions for loans in the same manner as public banks. 

This business now forms a large portion of the public 
banking business in the State. Following the banks in this 
business came loan companies. When a farmer’s property 
comes within a measurable distance of freehold, and his debt 
shows signs of permanence, he goes to the loan companies 
for a fixed loan at a lower rate of interest. 


This class of business carried on by banks throughout 
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Australia has been the means of developing State resources 
to an enormous extent. While it appears to be risky business 
for the employment of banking resources, it has proved 
successful and safe, and banks have evolved a system of 
pioneer banking to meet the business. 

The conditions specified by the bank, which must be con- 
formed to by the borrower, are: 


1. He must be an experienced farmer. 

2. He must own a sufficient area of good land in an 
assured rainfall belt. 

3. The area must have been held five years or more, and 
improvements and conditions complied with to such 
an extent that on payment of the balance of purchase 
money a freehold title could. be obtained from the 
Crown. , 

4. The land must, if used for agriculture, be within twelve 
miles of a railway siding. 


Inspe€tion of the property is made by branch managers on 
submission of the advance to the head office, and periodically 
thereafter to see that improvements are being maintained 
and continued. The advances are reviewed annually and the 


values reconsidered along with the borrowers’ financial posi- 
tions. 


II. AUSTRALIAN NOTE ISSUES 


ANK note issues were, as stated, killed by the Federa] 
Government, by the imposition of a tax of Io per cent 
on the amount of notes in circulation. The first step of the 
new Labour Government in regard to currency was the 
launching of the Australian Notes A&, and from July last 
bank issues ceased. On Oétober 25 last Australian notes to 
the value of £9,718,084 had been issued. Of this amount 
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probably not less than £7,000,000 were in the tills of the 
banks. Australian notes are issuable in denominations of ten 
shillings, one pound, five pounds, ten pounds, or any multi- 
ple of ten pounds. They are legal tender throughout the 
Commonwealth and payable in gold coin at the Common- 
wealth Treasury at the seat of Government only. 

The proceeds of these notes are held: 


(a) In gold coin for purpose of reserve. 
() Invested: in Government securities or bank de- 
posit. 


Of the issue up to £7,000,000, the Treasurer must hold 
one fourth in gold, and pound for pound for any amount 
beyond seven millions. 

Australian note issues may be redeemed by the issue of 
Treasury bills. 

Ten shilling notes have not yet been issued. The unused 
forms of the various banks have been taken over by the 
Government and issued as Australian notes, bearing across 
them the Treasury superscription, pending the issue of the 
Government form of note. 

Of theamount of £9,718,084 received from the issue to date, 
£4,191,101 is held in gold, the bulk of the balance has been 
invested in loans to the various States at 3# per cent for 15 
years, and a little over {1,000,000 placed on deposit at the 
various banks, bearing interest at 3 percent perannum. 

When compared with the Canadian Aét, it falls far short, 
for that system is secured almost wholly in gold, although, 
of course, in that country the note issues of the banks far 
exceed those of the Dominion Government. Under the 


Dominion A&: 


Notes may be issued and outstanding at any time to any amount, 
and such notes shall be a legal tender in every part of Canada, but 
the Minister of Finance must always hold as security for the redemp- 
tion of Dominion notes up to and including thirty million dollars 
an amount equal to 25 per cent of such amount in gold or 15 per 
cent in gold and 10 per cent in Canadian securities guaranteed by 
the United Kingdom. As security for the redemption of Dominion 
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notes issued in excess of thirty million dollars the Minister shall hold 


an amount in gold equal to such excess. 


The only portion of the Canadian issue not covered by 
gold is that made up by the “ change ” notes, i.e. notes of 
four dollars and under, totalling roughly £3,750,000, which 
would never be presented for redemption in gold, by reason 
of their small value and wide distribution. 

Of the Australian issues on a £10,000,000 basis, 
£5,500,000 would be secured only by the credit of the 
Commonwealth, and we now have the declaration of the 
Federal Ministry that as the results show the gold reserve 
to be too large, steps will be taken to reduce it. In fa& an 
amending Bill has just been passed to come into operation 
on July 1, 1912, reducing the gold reserve to 25 per cent of 
the total issue. 

Is the issue of Australian notes to date abnormal? Cur- 
tency requirements are difficult to gauge, Bank issues of 
notes flu€tuated from £3,500,000 to £4,500,000, the total 
to be withdrawn at June 30, 1911, was £3,718,462. 

Varying estimates of gold coin in private hands have been 
made. An endeavour by the Perth Mint, in 1906, with the 
aid of the banks, to ascertain the amount in circulation, i.e. 
in shopkeepers’ tills and people’s pockets, estimated that 
there were sovereigns {2,500,000 and half sovereigns 
£500,000. Accepting these figures, which appear absurdly 
low, and assuming that Australian notes are going to dis- 
place our gold circulation, the estimated amount. of 
Australian notes needful for currency may be: 


Bank issues killed by 10 percenttax . . . £3,718,462 
Gold coin if driven out of circulation. . 3,000,000 
Queensland State notes abolished. . . . 755,635 


£7:474,097 


Canadian currency can be estimated with reasonable 
accuracy, since notes form the medium, gold being used 
only for reserve. Canadian banking returns for August 31 
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and September 30, 1911, show that there were, in Canada, 
in circulation to the public: 

Bank notes, approximately £18,000,000. 

Dominion notes, approximately £6,000,000. 


Canada’s currency would be naturally much greater than 
Australia’s, 

The 1906 estimate of the Mint of gold in circulation of 
£3,000,000 is probably underestimated by one-half at least. 
The total Australian currency, estimated at £7,474,097, 
while it provides for the total of the Perth Mint estimate 
gold, does not make allowance for the till money that banks 
must keep and which, in the form of Australian notes, will be 
easier to handle and dispatch to branches than gold. The 
banks have fixed this amount at about {£7,000,000, but as 
gold is still the circulating medium, this amount appears 
too high. In arriving at the notes of banks outstanding, 
shown at 3,718,462, notes in the banks’ tills unissued to 
the public are not considered, since only notes a¢tually in 
circulation pay the state tax of 2 per cent per annum. With 
the Australian notes, however, the position is different. The 
banks, in order to keep their tills supplied, will need to pur- 
chase and keep on hand large quantities of the Government 
notes. These, added to the notes in the hands of the public, 
will greatly exceed in total the normal amount of bank notes 
at any time hitherto constituting the actual circulation of 
bank notes. 

We have, then, two estimated totals of the currency, the 
one when bank notes were in circulation, of roughly 
£10,500,000, excluding silver, and the other since bank 
issues ceased, allowing for suggested underestimate of gold 
in the Mint report and extra amount for notes for till money, 
of say £15,500,000, made up as under: 


Total, as per preceding statement. . . . £7,500,000 
Add underestimate of gold coin in circulation 3,000,000 
Add amount of Australian notes for banks’ tills 5,000,000 


£15,500,000 
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With gold still in circulation, we have an issue to date of 
Australian notes of nearly £10,000,000, and as yet Australian 
notes are not very popular. The banks hold and issue them, 
but from the volume that reaches the banks’ tills their period 
of circulation appears short. Australians, unlike Canadian:, 
have always known gold as currency and notes have never 
been popular except in the country districts where they are 
much more convenient and portable than coin. We have seen 
that of the £9,718,084 issued to date probably {7,000,000 are 
held by the banks, and have yet to be handed on to the 
public. The experience for years with bank issues was the 
steady disinclination to use paper in preference to gold, and 
there seems no reason why this tendency should be altered 
with the introduétion of Australian notes. 

From present indications, then, it would appear that the 
total issue has been abnormal, that banks—and not the 
public—hold the bulk of the notes, and that it will take time 
to educate the public from usage of gold tothe use of the notes, 
with no certainty that they will accept them. Time alone 
will settle the question, and the Federal Government, fol- 
lowing the experience of other countries, will probably be 
put to some pains to get their note system adopted as the 
normal and unquestioned currency of Australia. 

As regards “till” money, banks will continue to issue gold 
as well as notes. They will do what the public do. If the 
public demand gold, they will supply it. If they keep passing 
on notes to the banks, and holding on to gold, the banks will 
follow suit. 

It is not assumed that Gresham’s law, in its third form, 
will apply to Australian notes, unless the Government force 
the issues. 

If an inconvertible paper currency be issued in excess, that is to 
say, to such an extent that the total amount of the currency becomes 
greater than the normal amount required by the country, it will tend 
to drive the precious metals from circulation. 

Briefly, Australian notes, being based principally on 
credit, do not form an ideal currency, and the place of re- 
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demption being situated only at the seat of Government 
renders them partially inconvertible. Sykes, in Banking and 
Currency, 1908, page 57, says: 

The amount of credit which may be created on a given basis of 
gold is not a fixed quantity. But neither is it an unlimited quantity, 
and one of the greatest of dangers to modern commerce lies in the 
possibility of ere€ting too heavy a superstruéture of credit upon the 
metallic base, a proceeding usually ending in temporary disaster. 
The amount of this superstru€ture varies according to trade con- 
ditions, the state of the public’s confidence in one another, and the 
existence or absence of that vague atmosphere of speculation which 
plays such an important part in modern business life. 


Is the amount of credit based on the gold reserve too 
large? Compared with the system of other countries (ex- 
cluding Canada, whose system, as already stated, is almost 
wholly gold) it holds its own, but the faé& that notes are re- 
deemable only in Mclbourne makes them fall short of the 
chief qualification of a note issue, viz., that they should be 
immediately convertible into gold. 

It was indeed fortunate that the Government, in launch- 
ing its notes, happened upon a time of prosperity. Banks, not 
unmindful of 1893, had adopted a policy of caution during 
the run of fine seasons and high prices, held largereserves, and 
did not seek to push advances. Consequently they were 
prepared for the introduction of the Australian notes, and 
the redemption of their own. At a less favourable time the 
venture must have caused stringency, and possibly disaster. 

Such a radical innovation as that introduced by the Aus- 
tralian Notes A&t might easily have repeated the disastrous 
experiences of the Canadian issues forty years ago. But pro- 
bably at no time in Australian banking history was caution 
more needful than at the present time. The large increase in 
deposits has necessitated the strengthening of reserves and 
increase of capital with nearly all of our banks. Cutting up 
of large estates for sale and realization of land generally 
has probably been the cause of much of the increase. As 
pointed out in the foregoing, of the {141,000,000 of de- 
posit, {62,000,000 are at call. 
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III. THE COMMONWEALTH BANK 


HE most serious problem that has yet confronted Aus- 

tralian bankers is the existence of the new Common- 
wealth Bank A&. The A& provides for the establishment 
of a national bank to do the Government’s business, and 
carry on banking in all its branches as a competitor with 
public banks. It is not to be a bank of issue or to administer 
the Australian Notes A& and manage its issues. It will 
be managed by a governor and a deputy governor without 
any board of management, and be under the control of the 
Government of the day. It may do everything that any 
public bank may do, and in addition open and manage 
savings banks to colleét deposits. 

For what purpose is this bank being introduced? There 
might be some justification for the establishment of a 
national bank to aét as managers of the currency, arrange 
and manage Federal or State loans, and transact Govern- 
ment business, but this is not the explanation of the startling 
innovation now proposed by the Federal Prime Minister. 
The intention and objet of the Bill is disclosed by the 
saving banks provisions. 

Money is needed for Federal projeéts, such as the build- 
ing of the Transcontinental Railway, naval and military 
requirements, the establishment of the Federal Capital. 
As yet the Federal Government has not incurred any in- 
debtedness by issue of stock. The debts of Australia have 
been incurred by the States on their own separate accounts, 
and are being added to by fresh issues of stock, mainly for 
railway construction. The States, not being under any power 
of the central Federal Government in regard to finance, have 
sovereign powers in regard to raising and spending moneys. 
Their indebtedness on loan issues total, roughly, £25 5,000,000, 
used mainly for railway construction and national works. 
In addition the funds of the various savings banks, as stated, 
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total, roughly, £50,000,000. These savings banks deposits 
furnish an easy and steady supply of capital to the States, 
and are used for State purposes—such as financing agricul- 
tural banks and other concerns—loans which may be con- 
sidered as locked up, and only repayable by issue of a loan 
to pay off the savings bank. If we take a few figures from the 
savings bank of Western Australia—which is typical of the 
whole—we shall see how savings banks deposits are used and 
secured on the credit of the Government: 
Invested in Bonds, 
mortgages, Treasury 
Balance due to Bills and other Cash 

Date. Depositors. fixed loans. Reserve. 
June, 1909 3,059,737 2,711,980 £374,019 
June, 1910 ©, 3,481,887 2,897,060 615,453 
June, 1911 4,092,504 31292,554 828,319 

The cash reserve is not held in the Treasury, but carried 
on current account at one of the public banks. The savings 
bank branch business is conduéted throughout the States 
by the agency of the post offices, by arrangement with the 
Federal Government. Under the proposed Commonwealth 
Bank A&, the Federal Government would have—by estab- 
lishing savings banks with the agency of their post offices, 
first giving the State Governments notice of intention to 
discontinuc their agency—a great advantage in competition 
with the States savings bank. The appearance of such a 
competitor for saving banks funds must necessarily cause 
disruption, for it is certain they would command a great deal 
of the business now done by the States savings banks. The 
States, to mect the drain on their deposits, would be forced 
to convert their investments by issuc of loans and stop lend- 
ing on their agricultural banks. 

The States are fully seized with the importance of pro- 
tecting their deposits, and vigorous and strenuous opposi- 
tion is already being offered to the Federal proposals, Some 
have already withdrawn the Post Office agency, and agencies 
at State Government buildings have been established 
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throughout the country. The Federal Government ap- 
parently are realizing the difficulties confronting them, 
both in the public and Savings Bank departments, for, 
although the Act has been nearly six months in existence, 
no definite move has yet been made to establish the Bank. 
It is difficult to see how its public banking provisions can 
be availed of from Government resources, and the only 
apparent solution lies in the acquisition of one of the 
public Banks. 

If the Commonwealth Bank operates disastrously on State 
savings banks, what will its effe€t be on the public banks, 
who have {62,000,000 of deposit money at call? The savings 
banks’ accounts with the public banks would be the first 
called on, and the public banks would find those accounts a 
big source of danger to themselves. 

It is idle to offer conje€ture as to the possible results of 
the introdu€tion of such a measure as the Commonwealth 
Bank. Its main danger is that it may excite want f confi- 
dence in banking generally through the large possibilities 
for disturbance such a measure offers, and want of confidence 
is the forerunner of panic and disaster. 

Pending clear knowledge as to the aim and scope of the 
operations of the Commonwealth Bank, it is impossible to 
say more than that banking will be disturbed. Lending will 
cease, resources will be husbanded, and preparations made 
for competition. Possibly savings banks conduéted on Cana- 
dian lines by the public banks will be considered. This is 
the greatest weapon with which the public banks have to 
meet Government aggression. It is the strong feature of 
Canadian banking and mutually beneficial and satisfaCtory 
alike to banker and depositor. 


Australian banking cannot be fully dealt with in the 
compass of this article, which is intended as a recital of 
faéts and discursive comment. ‘Such items as reserve funds, 
the export of gold, banks’ relation to the Mints (of which 
there are three in Australia), clearing house systems, and 
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internal management have had to be passed by. The growth 
and evolution of Australian banking and its probable tran- 
sition into new channels (perhaps on Canadian lines) with 
the increase of wealth, are matters that repay time and 
thought. Governmental interference by the Australian 
Notes At, which is still in the nature of an experiment, 
although adopted and in force, and the coming of the Com- 
monwealth Bank, a powerful competitor, make the path of 
managing bankers thorny and unenviable. Systems will be 
overhauled, new methods evolved and the fighting stuff of 
bankers tested to meet the change. Our legislators when 
they dire their footsteps into monetary matters which 
concern the daily commercial life need to walk warily and 
remember that “ the whole of our monetary system, in faé, 
rests upon mutual confidence and forbearance, and when 
a temporary lapse of such confidence occurs we geta monetary 
crisis.””* 


Australu. May, 1912. 


* Sykes, Banking and Currency. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


THE HOME RULE BILL 


HE Ulster demonstrations of September last have 

done more than any other event to excite public in- 
terest in the Home Rule Bill. For good, and also for evil, 
they have aroused very strong feelings upon both sides. 
At one time there seemed to be a danger that a great con- 
stitutional change might be carried, or possibly that it 
might fail to be carried, owing entirely to the apathy and 
indifference of the nation. This danger may recur, but for 
the moment it exists no longer. More enthusiasm has been 
stirred, and more vehement condemnation has been evoked 
by this campaign, than by all the articles which have been 
written, and by all the speeches which have been delivered 
in and out of Parliament, since the Government first brought 
forward its proposals in the spring of the year. 

Before this campaign took place it had been hinted by no 
means obscurely in several Liberal journals that it might 
become advisable to prosecute some of the more prominent 
agitators if their language should amount to incitements to 
sedition and contingent rebellion. To persons of this way of 
thinking much of the material of the Ulsterspeeches must have 
offered a strong temptation. They are hard indeed to satisfy 
who could not becontent both with the quality and the quan- 
tity of the provocation. But the fa&t remains that the per- 
sonal liberty of Sir Edward Carson, Mr F. E. Smith, and 


their companions is not yet threatened by any process of 
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law. No one, either prominent or obscure, has been laid by 
the heels. It almost seems as if a long-suffering Government 
had determined to kill the Ulster opposition by kindness, or 
as if they had come to believe that this ugly and menacing 
upheaval will die down of itself, if they persist in ignoring 
it and in leaving it severely alone. If we are to give our 
reasons for thinking that Ulster opposition to the present, 
or to any similar, Home Rule Billwillnot yield to such treat- 
ment, and will not die down of its own accord, it will be 
necessary to look somewhat further back than the month of 
September last. 


I, THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONFERENCE (1910): 
CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
ITS FAILURE 


P to the passing of the Parliament Bill in August, 1911, 

or at any rate up to the general ele¢tion of December, 
1910, which preceded the passing of this measure, it had 
seemed as if, even in Ulster, the feeling of Protestant against 
Catholic and of Catholic against Protestant were rapidly 
losing most of its bitterness. It had also seemed as if the old, 
obstinate opposition of Irish Unionists to Home Rule of 
every conceivable pattern were dying down, concurrently 
with a dying down of the old, embittered Nationalist 
aspiration for Home Rule of an extreme and separatist 
charaéter—for a form of Home Rule which would be 
indistinguishable from Colonial independence. On the one 
hand it was assumed that the ties which formerly bound 
the Protestant working men of Belfast to “the party of 
privilege and capital” must inevitably be snapped by the 
much stronger attra¢tions which drew them, like their fel- 
low-workers in England, Scotland and Wales, to range them- 
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selves with the Labour Party, and to work in alliance with 
the Liberals and the Nationalists; and on the other hand 
that the bulk of the Irish population, the Catholic peasant 
farmers of the south and west—who, until recently had been 
the backbone of the Nationalist agitation—would tend more 
and more towards Conservatism, and that for a variety of 
reasons they would form a bulwark against urban Radicalism 
eager todisturband unsettle the existing order. For the peasant 
farmer, under the blessing of the Land Purchase Ads and by 
the magic of agricultural co-operation, had at last tasted the 
joys of possession and the sweets of prosperity. Self-interest, 
which had formerly made him a revolutionist, was now 
tending to turn him into a Tory. It appeared therefore to be 
highly probable that under any system of national govern- 
ment the parties in Ireland would no longer conform to the 
old landmarks but would consist of a Country party with 
clerical leanings and a Town party inclined to socialism. And 
in many quarters it was confidently believed that the old 
evil boundaries between Catholic and Protestant, poor and 
rich, would speedily be obliterated as political divisions. 

Under the influence of such ideas, and in the hopes of 
attaining by general consent to the lasting settlement of 
a great constitutional difficulty, some people during the 
autumn of 1910, while the Constitutional Conference 
was still sitting, were sanguine enough to think that by 
making a supreme effort outside or above party, the Union- 
ists and Nationalists of Ireland, as well as the Conservatives 
and Liberals of Great Britain, might be induced to come 
to agreement upon a Federal scheme. It was urged that 
if such an arrangement could be devised it would relieve 
the growing congestion at Westminster, would unite, and 
at the same time satisfy, Ireland, and that it would also 
be the means of securing a Second Chamber which would 
command the respe& and confidence of all classes of the 
community. 

This effort came to naught. Why it came to naught— 
whether, in fa&, it came within an ace of success or never 
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at any time rose above the horizon of prattical politics— 
what great personalities favoured it and opposed it, on 
the one side or on the other—all of these are questions 
which still remain wrapped in obscurity and are likely 
to abide in that condition for a generation or more to come. 
But that at this time there was a ferment of no ordinary 
charater, and that upon each side there was a strong body 
of opinion willing to concede much to the other for the 
sake of a lasting settlement is beyond doubt. And it is also 
beyond doubt that the reasons affecting Ireland which 
have been set forth in the preceding paragraph were true 
reasons, and in no sense illusions. How comes it, then, 
that as we consider the case of Ulster to-day, it seems 
almost impossible to believe that these reasons ever pos- 
sessed a particle of reality? 

The answer is that when the tide is at the ebb many things 
are impossible which would have been easy enough at the 
flood; nay, as we look out over the waste of dry sand, it is 
not hard to persuade ourselves that such things were never 
really possible at all. What happened in the autumn of 
1gto is that the politicians missed the tide. Possibly, as 
with the ocean, the tide may flow in again some day. All 
we can say for certain is that at present, two years later, it 
appears to be still running out upon the ebb with the even 
speed of a mill-race. 

The Constitutional Conference was set up in the summer 
of 1910 to find a solution for the confli€t between the Lords 
and Commons. It is clear to everyone now that from the 
first this Conference was bound to fail unless it extended 
the scope of its operations to include the Irish question. 
Unfortunately at the time this fat was only clear to a 
comparatively small minority; and only to a minority of 
this minority was it clear that duty called upon them to 
make such an unparalleled attempt. ‘The Conference 
accordingly broke down; whereupon the Government of 
the day, instead of endeavouring to bring about a further 
Conference with a wider warrant, advised an appeal to 
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the people upon the immediate matter of dispute—the 
relations of the two Houses. 

For the breakdown of the Conference, and for the deter- 
mination not to make any further attempt to proceed by 
way of conferences, the force of party feeling must bear 
the chief blame. Partisans, or good party men (if we prefer 
a pleasant-sounding name), are always sure to dislike a 
proposal for settling anything except upon the orthodox 
party lines. And if they see any chance of party advantage 
to be gained by spoiling such an attempt, they will im- 
mediately seize it. In this respeét there is not a penny to 
choose between Home Rulers and Unionists; only it so 
happened that the chance of gaining a party advantage 
by the breakdown of the Conference appealed in this par- 
ticular case to the Ministerialists, and not to the Opposition. 

The Conference would never have been undertaken 
except under the pressure of abnormal conditions. The 
result of the general ele€tion which preceded it (January, 
1910), had been to leave both the Liberals and the Unionists 
discouraged. The former had lost more heavily than they 
anticipated, and had become dependent upon the uncertain 
support of the Labour party and the Nationalists. The 
Opposition, on the other hand, had gained much less than 
they expeéted, and, providing their opponents remained 
united, were still faced by a large hostile majority. In the 
early days of the session the Government was thwarted, 
and its policy defle¢ted by the taétics of its allies; but in 
spite of this fact the Opposition had not succeeded up to the 
date of King Edward’s death,* in driving any wedge into 
the Coalition. Both parties were dismayed. The death of the 
King was commonly believed to have been hastened by 
the anxiety occasioned by their strife. To public opinion 
the national loss appeared in the light of a warning or of a 
judgment, and it insisted in no uncertain tones that an 


attempt should be made to settle the constitutional issue 
by agreement. 


*May 6, 1910. 
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But by the autumn the tension of public opinion had re- 
laxed. Meanwhile the Ministerialists had gained in confi- 
dence what the Opposition had lost. Upon the later edition 
of the policy of the Government—the reduétion of the 
powers of the House of Lords without reform of its constitu- 
tion—the Coalition appeared to be pretty firmly united. 
The Unionists had more to hope for from the success of the 
Conference than had their opponents, for the reason that a 
reform of the composition of the House of Lords, with a 
restoration of the influence of a Second Chamber, must 
necessarily be a part of any agreement which might be come 
to. As to the need for a strong, efficient, and respeéted 
Second Chamber, the Unionists were united, while the 
Liberals and their allies were divided. A very considerable 
se€tion of the old Liberals, though probably not the ma- 
jority, were in sympathy with reform. The Radicals, on the 
other hand, were almost unanimous against reform, on the 
ground that reformation would mean additional strength, 
and in principle they were for the most part in favour of 
Single Chamber government. ‘The Labour party upon this 
matter were in full agreement with the Radicals. 

The Nationalists under Mr Redmond’s leadership re- 
garded it from a different standpoint. With them the ques- 
tion was purely one of strategy and not of principle. They 
were anxious to have Home Rule placed upon the Statute 
Book, and to this aim the creation of a strong Second 
Chamber might prove to be a serious obstacle. Moreover, 
the time which would inevitably be required for working 
out a scheme of reform could not be spared. Mr Redmond’s 
programme, therefore, was clear and simple—first take away 
the powers of the present House of Lords: next, pass Home 
Rule: after that, the British Parliament was welcome to pro- 
ceed at its leisure to set up whatever kind of Second Chamber 
with whatever powers the party then in office might have a 
fancy for. From the parliamentary point of view, this plan 
of campaign appeared to be masterly, and when it was 
boldly put forward a few weeks before the King’s death it 
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elicited the greatest admiration from almost everybody who 
classed himself as a Home Ruler. It was a straight line as the 
crow flies to the desired end. It was ashort cut; but, like 
many another short cut, it has not proved quite so short, or 
so easy, or indeed so safe as it appeared at first. 

In Otober, 1910, the Constitutional Conference was 
making its final efforts. The Unionists, though nine months 
had gone by since the January election, had received no 
signal proof that they were regaining the favour of the 
country, while the Coalition in the interval had come to 
entertain considerable confidence in their powers of co- 
hesion. This feeling on the Unionist side that they were not 
adding to their strength, and on the Home Rule side that 
they possessed much greater strength than they had origin- 
ally supposed, explains the eagerness on the one side that 
the Conference might succeed and the opinion, largely held 
upon the other, that in many ways its failure would be a 
great advantage. If it succeeded, it would save the losing 
side from disaster, and it would thereby deprive the winning 
side of some of the fruits of victory. 

The rank and file of the Unionist party, therefore, almost 
to a man wished the Conference to succeed, and, for some 
reason which it is hard to explain, they had made up their 
minds that it was going to succeed. They were certainly not 
unwilling to entertain the idea of a reconstruction of the 
House of Lords, of a curtailment of its powers, or of a scheme 
for the settlement of differences between the two Houses. 
Nor had the party as a whole, or its newspapers, shown any 
signs of horror at the suggestions which had been put for- 
ward for broadening the basis of the Conference so as to 
bring the Irish question within its scope. Indeed, in many 
quarters thesesuggestions had met with sympathy. When the 
Conference failed, the Unionist party was placed at a great 
disadvantage. They had weakened their position by the 
clear evidence they had given of their willingness to make 
concessions. They were dispirited for the moment, as every- 
one is apt to be who has fully made up his mind that a much- 
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desired obje& is about to be realized and who suddenly finds 
it snatched out cf his reach. 

With the Coalition the case was very different. A portion 
of the Liberal party was without doubt as deeply and 
sincerely disappointed as the Unionists—a portion, however, 
which, though weighty in chara¢ter and not inconsiderable 
in numbers, was only a small minority of the forces which 
gave their support to Mr Asquith’s Government. The rest 
of the Liberal party were far from displeased at the break- 
down of the Conference. The Radicals and the Labour 
party, almost to a man, were overjoyed by its failure. During 
the whole course of its deliberations these seCtions had 
openly questioned its utility. The bulk of the Irish Nation- 
alists who followed Mr Redmond also professed to regard 
the result with satisfaCtion, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that their satisfaCtion was feigned. And the general 
satisfaction of the Coalition was considerably increased when 
it became apparent to the whole party, as it had doubtless 
been apparent to the astute Chief Whip of the Liberal 
party before the breakdown occurred, that their political 
opponents would enter upon the general ele¢tion at a great 
disadvantage. It was openly stated at the time, and generally 
credited, that with an immediate general eleCtion the Gov- 
ernment would strengthen its position by the gain of thirty 
seats. 

They did not in faét gain a single seat and the general 
balance of parties remained undisturbed. The Master of 
Elibank was, as a rule, pretty shrewd in his reckonings, and 
the reason why in this instance his forecast—if it were in fa@ 
his forecast—was not realized was due to the fact that the 
Unionists, honestly believing themselves to have been 
tricked and deliberately taken at a disadvantage, rallied in 
an altogether unexpected manner, and, although they com- 
mitted blunder after blunder between the failure of the 
Conference and the end of the general election, they fought 
with far greater spirit and conviCtion than they had shown 
at either of the preceding contests. 
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Mr Redmond and the other leaders of the Nationalist 
party did not bless the Constitutional Conference: neither 
did they ban it. They maintained an attitude of masterly 
inactivity and watchful reserve, observing the phenomena 
very much in the same spirit which has animated the diplo- 
matists of the Concert of Europe with regard to the status quo 
in the Near East. When the suggestion was put forward from 
the Unionist side for widening the scope of the Conference 
so as to include the Irish question, it met with no response 
whatever from Mr Redmond or Mr Dillon. When the issue 
of the Conference was known to be trembling in the balance 
they did not lift a finger to save it. A twelvemonth later 
Mr Redmond and his colleagues were going up and down 
Great Britain making admirable speeches (which were at 
the time commended in Tue Rounp Taste) about the 
reciprocal duties of English and Irish, and the feelings which 
ought to animate them in their relations one with another. 
But at this, the crucial, moment they said not a word, 
showed not a sign of sympathy, put forth not a single effort 
to hinder the forces of party feeling from making an end of 
the Conference and with it of all hope of a settlement by 
consent. 

If Mr Redmond, with the eloquence of which he is always 
master, had then added his appeal to the sentiment which 
was manifesting itself among his Unionist opponents, he 
might not now, with his companions, be stumbling and 
breaking his shins in that perilous short cut, which with the 
eye of a consummate strategist, he entered upon two years 
ago with so much confidence and applause. There are 
moments in all human affairs, from war even down to 
politics, when a sudden blow in the right place is worth 
the best-laid strategy that ever came out of the brain of 
man. Mr Redmond was at this time in the United States 
engaged in the colle€tion of subscriptions, but presumably he 
was kept fully informed of what was passing in the United 
Kingdom during his absence. Had he spoken then and there 
it is not easy to see how he could have failed to meet with 
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such a response from a seCtion of the Unionist party and 
from the greater part of the Unionist press as would have 
given him, possibly immediate vi€tory, but in any event the 
key of the position. But as he was either too timid or too 
wary to give any proofs of a generous confidence, so he took 
nothing in return. With equanimity, if not with compla- 
cency, like some stage figure of imperturbable dignity, 
he watched this opportunity of a peaceful settlement 
passing out of his reach, and out of the reach of all other 
men. 

Mr William O’Brien, it is true, in whose simpler and 
more impulsive mind the metaphors of war have not be- 
come so hopelessly confounded with the principles of 
politics, saw the real position of affairs much more clearly. 
Not being hypnotized by military maxims, or fettered by 
any reputation whatsoever for strategy, he perceived 
clearly enough that the movement which was going forward 
was no party manceuvre engineered by the leaders, but 
a genuine desire on the part of their followers to discover 
a reasonable and peaceful means of settlement, he grasped 
the fa& that, if this mood of the Unionist rank and file 
had been met half way and encouraged by the spokesmen 
of Irish Nationalism, it was probably strong enough to 
overbear the doubts of the leaders and to carry popular 
opinion with it in an irresistible momentum. 

Mr O’Brien did his best, and very gallantly, but he and 
Mr Healy were the leaders of only an inconsiderable minority 
of the Irish representatives. With the orthodox Nationalists 
they and their scanty following were at open war. It was 
enough for Mr O’Brien and Mr Healy to bless any course 
of action for Mr Redmond and Mr Dillon to curse it. 
Mr O’Brien’s enthusiasm was capable of a good deal, but 
not of carrying the deadweight of Mr Redmond’s “ mas- 
terly strategy ” on its back. 

The general ele€tion (December, 1910), which followed 
immediately upon the breakdown of the Constitutional 
Conference, was fought upon the Parliament Bill and 
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upon the Parliament Bill alone. It is unfair to allege, 
as has been done in recent speeches of the Opposition, 
that the issue of Home Rule was deliberately shirked on this 
occasion by members of the Government and their sup- 
porters; but it is incontestable that on the Ministerial 
side this issue was not placed in the foreground, was not 
relied on, was not even raised or referred to, except in 
reply to the attacks of their opponents. On the Opposition 
side, it is true that Home Rule was constantly discussed, 
and that from hundreds, possibly from thousands, of plat- 
forms people were warned that Home Rule would be one 
of the consequences of allowing the Parliament Bill to 
pass. But the Opposition pushed forward this issue quite 
unavailingly. People refused to pay heed to a vague phrase, 
capable of any meaning, or of none—a phrase ragged and 
antique, of which they were grown weary, having heard it 
shouted at every ele€tion for twenty-five years past. Home 
Rule, as the Liberal papers truly said, was only used by 
Unionists as a bogey. But it was now no shape of terror, 
for it had lost all appearance of life and meaning. 

But if the fear of Home Rule did not terrify people 
into voting against the Government, the hope of Home 
Rule certainly did not lure them into voting for the Govern- 
ment. No one who is not a mere partisan, and who re- 
members this ele¢tion, will deny that the only question 
which then occupied public attention was the fight between 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords, and that, 
in Great Britain at all events, the fear or hope of Home 
Rule did not lose or win a single seat. ‘The mind of the 
eleCtorate was much too full of other things to take the 
slightest interest in this future event. It was even believed 
by the simpler class of voters that the Unionists were 
drawing a red herring across the scent when they said 
that the Liberals intended to carry Home Rule as a result 
of the Parliament Bill. 

And when the ele¢tion of December, 1910, was over the 
Unionists, whatever they might say in public, realized quite 
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clearly that they had lost. They had lost the ele€tion. They 
would lose inevitably also in the fight over the Parliament 
Bill, which would be carried in spite of all their efforts. They 
were sore, having the feeling, such as people are apt to 
entertain who have been badly beaten, that they had been 
tricked over the break-up of the Conference and the imme- 
diate dissolution. On what could they hope to win? Party 
instinét gave them their answer in no uncertain tones—on 
Home Rule. “ By the Parliament Bill,” said the Unionist to 
the Government, “‘ you are about to take away the power of 
the House of Lords to refer any measure, however funda- 
mental, to the country for its approval. You have carried a 
great constitutional change, not by consent, but with vio- 
lence, as an item in the party programme, and against the 
wishes of not far short of half the electors. You have suc- 
ceeded so far, and as the first fruits of success you will be 
compelled to bring forward a measure of Home Rule—not 
such a measure as you yourselves would have approved and 
welcomed in the autumn of 1910, but such as your Radicals, 
and your Irish and Labour allies, flushed with victory, will 
insist upon. Whatever you may say, you will not be allowed 
by your own side to bring forward such a measure as can 
hope to command a general agreement. Whatever you may 
pretend, you will not dare to stake your fortunes on a 
Federal scheme. You will be forced by your jubilant party 
to attempt once more to pass the steam-roller over your 
opponents, and to carry for a second time a vast constitu- 
tional change on party lines by party majorities and without 
a general assent. You will fail: for the country will not 
stand this procedure twice running. No scheme of Home 
Rule has ever yet been popular when it has been set 
out in black and white. On anything but a Federal scheme 
we will break you for a certainty, and you cannot hope to 
carry a Federal scheme without our help. That you stall 
never have, and so long as we break you we care not what 
else we break. As you have used us, so we will use you; and 
against you, who treacherously broke up the Constitutional 
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Conference in order that you might take us at a disad- 
vantage, who extracted a pledge from the King while con- 
cealing from him the real effe€t of his undertaking, any 
weapons are legitimate.” 

The part played by exaggeration, prejudice, and miscon- 
ception in this argument will be apparent enough to 
any outside observer; but in the present case it is important 
that the outside observer should understand not merely 
what the faéts are, but what the one side and the other be- 
lieve those faéts to be. It is necessary for him to have a per- 
ception of the Unionist belief in order to comprehend the 
forces which have been at work now for nearly two years and 
which are still at work. Misconception or no misconception, 
the Unionists are fighting under an extremely bitter sense 
of a wrong which is supposed by them to have been inflicted, 
not merely upon themselves as a party, but upon certain 
ideas, principles, and traditions which they cherish. This 
feeling of indignation appears to be growing stronger rather 
than diminishing as time goes on, and while it is doubtless 
responsible for?not a few of the many blunders which the 
party have recently committed, and while at times it clouds 


the utterances even of the highest luminaries with a kind of 
frenzy and incoherence, it gives nevertheless a very formid- 
able impulse to their attack, and has engendered a fighting 
spirit which has, been lacking for many years in their ranks. 


Il. THE ULSTER QUESTION 


N no part of these islands are the views which we have 

ventured to put into the mouth of the Unionist party 

held with greater vehemence than in Ulster, where the 

Protestant working-man (who is a Liberal by tradition, and 

who ought, we might suppose, to be a supporter of the 

Labour party from motives of self-interest) is now working 
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The Ulster Question 


hand-in-hand with his capitalist employer, where the la- 
bourer is likewise working hand-in-hand with the farmer, and 
the farmer with his landlord, and where clergymen of every 
variety of the Protestant faith have bound themselves firmly 
together to defeat the present Home Rule Bill by every 
means at their disposal—by popular agitation, by passive 
resistance, or if need be by force. 

There are several points in this connexion which it may 
be useful to recall to the recollection of our readers, First in 
importance among these is the primary question as to the 
extent and the charafter of the opposition which Irishmen 
resident in Ireland are opposing to the Home Rule Bill. What 
of Ulster itself? For while the Unionists are constantly 
claiming that Ulster is solidly united against the measure, 
the Liberals, and particularly the Prime Minister, are re- 
minding us with an equal iteration that the Ulster repre- 
sentatives in Parliament are almost equally divided for and 
against it. Mr Asquith’s contention is a lawyer’s point. For 
although the province which is geographically described as 
Ulster is divided in the manner he alleges it to be, what the 
Unionists mean by Ulster is not the province which extends 
from east to west, but the Protestant community—or 
“nation” as it is called—which inhabits the north-east. 

The map* which faces this page shows the distribution 
of the non-Catholic population in Ireland, and it does 
not stand in need of any commentary. The problem with 
which Home Rulers are faced is rendered infinitely more 
difficult by the fact that the opposition is for the most part 
massed together in one particular region instead of being 
distributed more or less equally over the whole island. A 
second difficulty is found in the character of the people who 
compose this opposition—in their energy, thrift, self- 
reliance and prosperity. A third lies in the faét that there 
are now, and have been unfortunately for three centuries 
past, two nations in Ireland; and the hardest problem which 
faces the Home Ruler is not how he may take Irish affairs 

* Reproduced by kind permission of the editor of The Times. 
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out of English hands (a comparatively simple operation), 
but how, having done this, he is to unite under one national 
government these two Irish nations between whom tem- 
perament, tradition and religion have combined to set up 
obstacles of the most serious chara¢ter. 

The following quotations dealing with these aspects of 
the Ulster Question are taken from a letter to The Times, 
the writer of which, from the tenor of this and other letters 
upon the same subje¢t, may be judged to be favourably 
disposed to Home Rule upon a federal basis and as not un- 
willing to believe that it is pra€ticable to devise a scheme 
fulfilling this condition. 


*There are, unfortunately, two nations in Ireland—the Nationa- 
lists of the south and west, and these Ulstermen of the north-east. 
Both are partners in the United Kingdom. The former nation, to 
some extent, is an unwilling partner; the latter is well satisfied with 
the existing arrangement. Whatever may be said for releasing the 
unwilling partner from some of his present obligations and privileges, 
it is clearly a more difficult matter to insist also upon releasing the 
partner who is content with his position and who protests against 
having the terms varied. This is difficult enough. But it is not all 
that the Government proposes. 

What the Government proposes is not merely difficult but im- 
possible. For the Home Rule Bill aims at setting up a new and 
separate partnership between the two nations which inhabit Ireland; 
and although this partnership is of a limited character, and is hedged 
round with all manner of restri€tions and safeguards, it does, never- 
theless, place the Ulstermen, so far as the proposed Irish Parliament 
and (what is even more important) the proposed Irish Government 
are concerned, in a position of helpless inferiority. In the Parliament 
they will be outnumbered by three to one, or by four to one; in 
the Government they will have no share at all; upon these points 
there can be no doubt whatsoever. Presumably we have the power, 
and possibly we have even the right, to dissolve our own partnership 
with Ulster; but it is clear that we have neither the power nor the 
right to tie Ulster up in a new partnership with some one else unless 
we can bring her to consent to it. Conceivably we may divorce 
Ulster as Henry VIII divorced Queen Katherine; but we cannot 
thereupon marry her to another bridegroom against her will. No; 


* Paciricus, The Tires, May, 1912. 
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not even if we secure her interests under the most advantageous 
marriage settlement which the ingenuity of lawyers can devise. 


There are two nations in Ireland, and the vividness of their national 
memories is the tragedy of Ireland. You cannot put one of these two 
nations against its will into the power of the other. The melancholy 
history of Ireland, down to the Union, is mainly the history of the 
failure of such attempts. The attempt of the last of the Stuart kings 
to put the Protestants under the heel of the Catholics, the North 
under the heel of the South, was a brief and bloody episode; the 
end of it was failure. The attempt of eighteenth century statesmen 
to keep the Catholics, like the toad, under the harrow of Protestant- 
ism was a protracted agony. The end of it likewise was failure. 
Until the Union justice was impossible. Until long after the Union, 
as has been ably pointed out by your Special Correspondent, the 
fountain of justice was choked by the old traditions, by prejudice, 
and misunderstanding. Catholic emancipation came tardily; Land 
A@s still more tardily. The blunders of the British Gove:nment 
during the famine, and with regard to the encumbered estates, drove 
people to despair. If the oppression of Catholic by Protestant and 
of Protestant by Catholic was ended, in theory at least, by the 
Union, the Union seemed to many Irishmen to have set up a still 
greater evil in the stupidity of the Saxon, immersed, as he then was, 
in industrial expansion, and besotted with a philosophy which had 
been invented to glorify the new road to riches. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century a change came over 
the scene, and the memory of this change is so recent that it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon its features. But during the whole story, 
down to the present moment, the one thing constant throughout 
has been, not the demand of Ireland for self-government, but the 
existence of these two nations in Ireland, which in earlier days the 
policy, and in later days the blunders, of English Ministers have kept 
asunder. The aim of sound statesmanship is to draw them together, 
for their animosity is a source of danger, not only to themselves, but 
to the Empire. So much we may all admit; but we have also to admit 
with sorrow that, so far, this aim has not been reached. The present 
Bill will not draw them together; indeed, there can be no question 
that the menace of it has put them further asunder than they have 
been during many years past. 

The two nations of Ireland are separated from one another by 
various causes. Difference of race counts for something; but they 
are separated even more by their religion, and to a still greater 
extent by their history. The conditions under which they live, the 
means by which they earn their livelihood, the success of the one 
and the comparative failure of the other in the pursuit of 
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material prosperity, have accentuated the divisions and have 
tended to produce misunderstanding. And not only history, but 
also geography has made for separation rather than for union. 
Foreigners, and even our own kinsmen in the Dominions, appear 
sometimes to imagine that the opponents of Home Rule in Ireland 
are sprinkled about over the length and breadth of the land in a 
refra€tory minority of one to four or thereabouts, obstruéting the 
majority and sterilizing the “ national spirit ” in every town, village, 
and county from Donegal to County Cork. It is not realized by these 
critics that the smaller nation is massed together in the north-east, 
that it is supreme within its own sphere, and that it holds Belfast, 
one of the largest and most prosperous cities in the Empire, by an 
overwhelming majority. 
* * * 

Ever since Parliament met in January, 1911, both Liberals and 
Nationalists have frankly proclaimed their intention of carrying 
Home Rule while the Constitution was in abeyance and before it 
had been reformed. With boasting and jubilation they have an- 
nounced to us time and again that this measure, the terms of which 
did not see the light of day, even the principles of which were 
entirely unknown, until less than a month ago, shall, nevertheless, 
become law without an appeal to the people of the United Kingdom. 
They have openly delighted in the adroitness of their leader, while 
Ulster has grown more and more embittered as it listened with open 
ears to these garrulous warnings. The smaller nation had hitherto 
possessed a right of appeal by general ele€tion to the sense of justice 
of their fellow-countrymen. This right is now taken away. Can we 
wonder that Ulster says it will not have this Bill or any Bill which 
comes from such a source? And can we do other than wonder at the 
fatuity of a Government which, knowing (as it must have known, if 
it knows anything) that the consent of the Ulster community is 
necessary, has pursued a course of a€tion which could only result in 
the refusal of that consent? If Mr Asquith had desired to make the 
Ulstermen unanimous he could hardly have gone a better way to 
work, 


If this be at all a true diagnosis of the Ulster difficulty, it 
is clear that the conditions which Unionist politicians found 
ready to their hands were altogether favourable to a 
vigorous agitation. This agitation began in September, 
1911, within a month of the date at which the Parliament 
Bill received the Royal assent. Our readers will remember 
that in referring* to these early demonstrations we stated 

* Tur Rounp Taste, December, 1911, page 118, et seg. 
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that while the general public opinion of Great Britain 
seemed to us to condemn the methods and language of 
the leading agitators, all persons who had been present, 
irrespective of party, appeared to have been impressed 
with the seriousness and the sincerity of the remarkable 
gatherings. The violence and intolerance which chara¢terized 
many of the speeches, as well as the open threats of re- 
sistance to the law grated upon British ears. It was thought 
in Unionist quarters as well as on the Home Rule side that 
there was a levity difficult to excuse (especially in persons 
who in former days had held high office) in openly pro- 
claiming the intention to defeat by methods of rebellion or 
secession a measure the terms of which were not then an- 
nounced and which when announced could not possibly 
become law for upwards of two years. 

The justification which was put forward for these 
threats, which the world in general considered, to say the 
least of it, to be somewhat premature, is best given in Sir 
Edward Carson’s own words,* which were received with 
unbounded enthusiasm by an assemblage of 20,000 people. 
“Mr Asquith said they would not be allowed to put their 
case before the British eleCtorate. It followed that they 
must rely on themselves, and they must pursue the argu- 
ment to its logical conclusion.” But this sentiment, which 
if it had stood alone, would undoubtedly have conciliated 
a large amount of sympathy, was unfortunately accom- 
panied by a categorical statement “ that under no circum- 
stances would they accept Home Rule.” As the Liberals 
were not slow to point out, a man puts himself out of court 
if he complains that he is not permitted to lay his case 
before a certain tribunal, and at the same time makes it 
clear that, whatever this tribunal may decide, he will only 
accept its ruling if it is in his own favour. 

But only on very rare occasions have powerful popular 
agitations been much concerned about logic. These two 
contentions, to some extent contradictory, were the main 

* Sir Edward Carson at Belfast, September 24, 1911. 
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burden of many speeches, and it cannot be denied that 
they produced an immense effeét. If this, which we shall 
call the First Ulster Autumn Campaign, was purely a piece of 
political wire-pulling, reinforced by eloquence, it was a 
very remarkable and unusual triumph for oratory and 
wire-pulling; and if it was not so, if the orators and or- 
ganizers were only giving expression and effe& to a spon- 
taneous, already existing, popular demand, it was a pheno- 
menon absolutely unique in recent history. The general 
opinion in Great Britain at the time was, that in the main 
the success of this agitation stood to the credit of the 
politicians, who were held to have worked most skilfully 
upon the peculiar prejudices and virtues of the Ulster 
Protestants. Looking back upon the event, probably the 
majority of people are now inclined to agree with this 
verdict. 

But with regard to the next event of importance, which 
occurred in January of the present year—the refusal to 
allow Mr Churchill to address a meeting in support of 
Home Rule in the “ Ulster Hall” in Belfast—the same 
verdict would not be so generally accepted. This refusal, 
which outraged the British sense of fair play, was at the 
time freely attributed to the agitators; but it seems fairly 
certain that the agitators in this instance were really power- 
less to hold in the men whom during the previous months 
they had stirred into a state of high excitement. The 
“Ulster Hall” was accordingly represented as possessing 
some mystic significance. It was sacred ground, not to be 
profaned by any convention of persons intent on purposes 
ill-regarded by the Protestant community. And there was 
also a more pra¢tical motive to which Captain Craig judged 
it useful to give expression: 


He [Mr Churchill] proposed to come there in order that he might 
go back to England and have an opportunity of saying that he had 
addressed a vast audience in the historic Ulster Hall comprising the vast 
Protestant feeling in the city. That would never happen. Far better 
for them to take the matter into their own hands at once. After all 
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the resolutions they had passed during the years gone by saying that 
they would have no Home Rule, and that there would be no sur- 
render, they could not and would not shirk their responsibilities 


now. (To a reporter, Fanuary 18, 1912.) 


In the end, of course, Mr Churchill’s projeCted meeting 
in the Ulster Hall had to be abandoned, and was held in- 
stead in an improvised auditorium constructed upon a foot- 
ball field. The honour of the Protestant community having 
been satisfied by their moral victory, their leaders suc- 
ceeded, though not without difficulty, in preserving order. 
The counter-demonstration passed off without a€tual vio- 
lence; but Mr Churchill, who on this occasion showed even 
more than his usual degree of cool personal courage, is not 
likely ever to forget the sullen aspeét of the crowds who es- 
corted him on his way. 

The next event of importance is the meeting which Mr 
Bonar Law, as the official leader of the Unionist party in the 
House of Commons, addressed in Belfast on April 9. This 
demonstration, as might have been expected, passed off 
without disorder and amid scenes of the greatest enthu- 
slasm. 


I do not conceal from you [he said] that the peril with which you 
are threatened is very grave. I entertain no hope that the majority 
in the House of Commons will be broken down. . . . I say it with all 
solemnity. You must trust to yourselves. Once again you hold the 
pass tor the Empire. 

* * * * 


There is no instance in history where force has been used by any 
nation to drive out their own citizens. . . . Is it conceivable that the 
British people would use force to compel you to secede? Under any 
circumstances, your resistance would, I think, be irresistible. But the 
moral power of the resistance is increased a thousandfold by the way 
in which it is proposed that this calamity should be forced upon 
you (i.e. without appeal to the country). 


The effe€t which this gathering produced upon the 
Unionist mind had better be given in Mr Law’s own words, 
speaking from his place in the House of Commons: 
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I was present last week at a gathering of these people. It is really 
difficult for me, and I am afraid impossible to tell the House what I 
saw and to express what I felt without those who were not present 
thinking I am talking with exaggeration and perhaps bombastically. 
But I am glad to say there was a large number of members of this 
House who did witness it, and they will know that no words that I 
can use will adequately express the impression made upon me. I 
have been present at many political demonstrations, perhaps as large 
as have been held in this country in recent years. This gathering was 
not like any one of them. It really was not a political demonstration. 
It was the expression of the soul of a people, and, I believe, a great 
people. They say they will not submit, except by force, to such a 
Government. How are you going to make them? I know that in what 
I am going to say I run the risk of being told that I am talking 
incendiarism unworthy of the position I hold. I will take that risk, 
for I have another duty, at least I think so, and that duty is to impress 
upon this House, if I can, and to impress upon the country so far 
as my words can reach, the reality of the situation in Ireland... 
These men, this is my sincere belief, are ready in what they believe 
to be the cause of Justice and Liberty to lay down their lives .. . 
Does anyone suppose that any Prime Minister can give orders to 
shoot down men whose only crime is that they refuse to be driven 
out of our community? .. . This is a reality. It is a rock, and on that 
rock this Bill, or any Bill like it, will inevitably make shipwreck. 


In the second reading debate, which occurred in the first 
week of May, Mr Churchill and Sir Edward Grey both 
took part. Mr Churchill said: 


It is impossible for a Liberal Government, or any British Govern- 
ment, to treat cavalierly or contemptuously the sincere sentiments of 
a numerous well-defined community like the Protestant North of 
Ireland. We may think them wrong or unreasonable, but there they 
are. We may think their opinions are prejudiced, but their opinions 
are faéts of the most stubborn kind... . 


Sir Edward Grey said: 


It is exceedingly difficult I admit, for us to deal with the question 
of Ulster . . . We have here a great problem to solve, and it cannot 
be solved by strong feeling or the use of strong language. One thing 
we cannot do for Ulster, and that is to sacrifice the House of Com- 
mons or the Central Imperial Government to Ulster feeling. If 
Ulster defeated the solution we propose, or succeeded in making it 
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impossible, we cannot afford to continue the present state of affairs. 
Some other solution will have to be found through this House to put 
the control of Irish affairs in Irish hands, That has to be done. 


But Sir Edward Grey made no detailed suggestion as to 
the ways of carrying out what he had in his mind and 
Mr Law commented upon his speech as follows : 


The Foreign Secretary said something which, if the words of a 
responsible Minister have any meaning, imply that you do not intend 
to force these proposals on the people of Ulster against the will of 
the people of Ulster . . . Do you not know that Ulster refuses to 
accept it? So long as you go on with this Bill, the words of the 
Foreign Secretary are an invitation to the people of Ulster to show 
more clearly that they will not accept it. How can they do that 
except by violence? Will nothing satisfy you until there has been 
bloodshed? 


The next event to which it is necessary to refer was a 
speech of Mr Bonar Law’s to a large Unionist gathering at 
Blenheim on July 27, at which he used words which evoked 
much censure from the Liberal side and not a little heart- 
searching, as we believe, among some members of his own 
party. When challenged in the House of Commons, he 
reiterated what he had said at Blenheim, and offered no 
apology or qualification. His original words were: 


While I had still in the party a position of less responsibility than 
that which I have now, I said that in my opinion, if an attempt were 
made without the clearly expressed will of the people of this country, 
and as part of a corrupt Parliamentary bargain, to deprive these 
people of their birthright, they would be justified in resisting by 
all means in their power, including force. I said so then, and I say so 
now, with a full sense of the responsibility which attaches to my 
position, that if an attempt be made under present conditions I 
can imagine no length of resistance to which Ulster will go in which 
I shall not be ready to support them and in which they will not be 
supported by the overwhelming majority of the British people. 


On the eve of the Second Ulster Autumn Campaign 
Mr Churchill, addressing a meeting of his constituents in 
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Dundee on the 12th of last September, chose the occasion 
(for motives which are still involved in mystery) to make 
the following remarkable declaration: 


If it were desired to set up a workable federal system in these 
islands, they would have to face the task of dividing England into 
several great self-governing areas. Some of these areas could be 
readily discerned. There was, for instance, the great Lancashire 
area, with a mass of people all with very similar interests and very 
much the same kind of conditions of life and with rather the same 
kind of view on educational questions and local politics. Then there 
was Yorkshire, about as large, or larger perhaps. In Yorkshire there 
was a different point of view from Lancashire, but still a point of 
view which it was very desirable should receive a real and sustained 
expression in the political life of the country. 


In the course of his interesting speech Mr Churchill 
threw out the suggestion that as many as twelve subordinate 
parliaments might not be beyond the needs of the United 
Kingdom in order to get rid of the existing congestion at 
Westminster and to allow freedom for a healthy develop- 
ment of local life and institutions. This contribution to the 
discussion fell into the political arena with the effect of a 
bomb-shell. By friends and foes alike it was interpreted 
as a signal of distress, and was taken to mean that a seCtion 
at least of the Government had come to realize that it 
would be impossible to force the Protestant community 
of Ulster to submit to the provisions of their Home Rule 
Bill. For if the differences of interests prevailing in York- 
shire and Lancashire required that these populous and 
adjacent counties should be provided each with a separate 
parliament, it appeared to everybody to be obvious that 
North-East Ulster had a similar right to manage its own 
affairs, and an even stronger right to object to a Bill which 
proposed to place its local development and ambitions at 
the mercy of an overwhelming Catholic majority ele¢ted 
by the South and West of Ireland. 

Neither Mr Churchill’s profession that he spoke for him- 


self alone, nor the implication that his words were uttered 
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more in the chara¢ter of a philosopher pondering upon first 
principles than in that of a pra€tical statesman faced with 
an immediate issue, gained any general credence. It was 
assumed that his sympathies, and those of other members 
of the party, were with a federal solution, and that he had 
come to recognize that the solution which was offered by 
the Government Bill was not of a federal charaéter. From 
the beginning this had been the contention not only of 
the official Unionist Opposition, but of others who en- 
deavoured to approach the subject on its merits, and not 
as partisans.* 

The Federalists held, in the first place, that it was 
altogether impossible to set up a federal system piece- 
meal. The grant of a semi-independent parliament to Ire- 
land alone was not an approach to federalism, but a step 
in the contrary dire¢tion; for a federal solution meant, and 
could only mean, the simultaneous creation of subordinate, 
national, or local parliaments throughout the whole of the 
United Kingdom. 

The second objeCtion of the Federalists was that cer- 
tain provisions in the Bill—as, for example, the handing 
over of the Post Office to the proposed Irish Parliament, 
and the power which was to be given to that body to set 
up a different customs tariff from that of the rest of the 
United Kingdom—were entirely against the spirit of a true 
federal arrangement. By persons of this way of thinking, 
if not by party politicians, Mr Churchill’s pronouncement 
was welcomed as a serious contribution to the settlement 
of a problem of great urgency. By the official Opposi- 
tion, however, it was welcomed only because it was inter- 
preted as a confession of failure, and could be derided as a 
proposal for restoring the Heptarchy. By the Liberals it 
was deplored as indicating dissension in the Cabinet. 
By the Radicals and the Labour party it was denounced 
as a mischievous and impracticable heresy. While to Mr 


* Ci, Article on “ Home Rule” in Tae Rounp Tasuz, June, 1912, and 
Letters of “ Pacificus” in The Times, April 30 and May 8, 1912. 
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Redmond and his followers it appeared in an even more 
unfavourable light—as part of a Whig plot to bring about 
the abandonment of the Bill. 

The Second (and greater) Ulster Autumn Campaign began 
at Enniskillen on September 18, and during the ensuing 
ten days meetings were also held at Lisburn, Coleraine, 
Belfast, Dromore, Newtownards, Ballyroney, Londonderry, 
and again at Belfast. In each case the assemblages were 
remarkable for the immense numbers of people who 
attended them and for the enthusiasm which chara¢terized 
the proceedings. In every case the audience affirmed its 
resolution to resist, if need were, by force of arms, a con- 
stitutional amendment which had never been approved 
at a general election, and regarding which the Government 
had declared their intention to place it on the Statute 
Book by benefit of the Parliament Act, and without , 
an appeal to the country. On September 28 the signing 
began of a “ Solemn Covenant,” the terms of which are as 
follows: 


Being convinced in our consciences that Home Rule would be 
disastrous to the material well-being of Ulster as well as of the whole 
of Ireland, subversive of our civil and religious freedom, destruétive 
of our citizenship, and perilous to the unity of the Empire, we, whose 
names are underwritten, men of Ulster, loyal subje&s of his Gracious 
Majesty King George V, humbly relying on the God Whom our 
fathers in days of stress and trial confidently trusted, hereby pledge 
ourselves in Solemn Covenant throughout this our time of threatened 
calamity to stand by one another in defending, for ourselves and our 
children, our cherished position of equal citizenship in the United 
Kingdom, and in using all means which may be found necessary to 
defeat the present conspiracy to set up a Home Rule Parliament in 
Ireland; and, in the event of such a Parliament being forced upon 
us, we further solemnly and mutually pledge ourselves to refuse to 
recognize its authority. In sure confidence that God will defend the 
tight, we hereto subscribe our names, and, further, we individually 
declare that we have not already signed this Covenant. 


For several weeks before these proceedings began specu- 
lation with regard to their probable course was the chief 
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topic which occupied the press of both parties. In some 
quarters it was anticipated that the constitution of a 
secessionist government would be announced; in others, 
that there would be an outburst of riot and violence; in 
others, again, that the whole affair would end in bombast 
and fiasco. None of these prophecies was fulfilled, and still 
it may be safely said that public curiosity was in no wise 
disappointed by the event. While the campaign was taking 
place, as before it began, it held the interest of the whole 
nation. When it was ended, all sides admitted that it had 
produced a remarkable impression, though as to the pre- 
cise character of the impression opinions differed widely. 

To some minds undoubtedly it carried the conviction 
that the cause of Ulster was just; to others that Ulster was 
lost utterly to reason—a rebel, and a traitor to the principle 
of popular government. But there was agreement between a 
considerable seétion of the Ministerialists (including cer- 
tain members of the Cabinet) on the one hand, and the 
whole body of the Opposition on the other that, at any 
rate, the threatened resistance of Ulster was an obstacle of 
the most formidable chara¢ter. The only point where popu- 
lar anticipation went astray was with regard to the effect 
these proceedings would produce in the House of Commons 
when that body assembled ten days later. It was predicted 
that the autumn Session would open amid scenes of great 
excitement. Home Rulers confidently expected that the 
Unionists would then embark upon a sensational programme 
and would attempt to render debate impossible by violence 
and disorder; while the Unionists reckoned with an equal 
assurance that the Home Rulers would take the earliest 
opportunity of denouncing the Ulster demonstrations, at 
which both the language used and the military parade 
offered a deliberate outrage to the Ministry and an obvious 
target for constitutional criticism. 

Neither of these expetations has been realized. The 
Unionists have, so far, been guilty of no disorder, while the 
Home Rulers have as yet delivered no parliamentary attack 
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upon the promoters of this remarkable agitation. The 
Ministerialists appear to be divided between those who 
welcome the orderly progress of debate with a sigh of 
relief, and those others who emit a groan of disappointment 
because their opponents have been wise enough to refrain 
from putting themselves hopelessly in the wrong. But among 
the Opposition there is no such division. With them there is 
nothing but chagrin that no legal or parliamentary im- 
peachment has followed upon their terrible doings. The 
nearest approach to high official recognition of their wicked-- 
ness was a speech which the Prime Minister delivered* to 
his constituents a few days before Parliament met. Mr 
Asquith, after bringing forward the argument, to which 
reference has already been made,f that there is really no 
Ulster Question because half of the Ulster representatives 
are in favour of Home Rule, thus rebuked the demon- 
strators: 


The reckless rodomontade at Blenheim in the early summer as 
developed and amplified in this Ulster campaign, furnishes a com- 
plete grammar of anarchy. The possession of a conscience and a 
repugnance to obey inconvenient or obje¢tionable laws are not the 
monopoly of the Protestants of the North-East of Ireland. This 
new di€tum . . . takes body and shape, and claims to stop the well- 
ordered machinery of a self-governing society. If they were to 
succeed—they will not succeed—. . . a more deadly blow has never 
been dealt .. . at the very foundations on which democratic govern- 
ment rests. 


In spite, however, of the taunts which were imme- 
diately dire€ted at the Prime Minister for his denunciation 
of a practice which, under the name of “ passive resistance,” 
had been employed very vigorously by his own party against 
the Unionist Education A&, no further condemnation 
could be elicited and no martyrdom could be provoked. But 
while politicians, possibly with a wise consideration for the 
exigencies of the party game, have abstained from any 
formal and effe¢tive denunciation of the Ulster agitators, 


* October 5th. + page III. 
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and have hesitated to bring them up for judgment at the 
bar of the House of Commons, public opinion has not felt 
itself bound by the same restraint. 

While most people were profoundly impressed by the 
strength, determination, and sincerity of the Protestant 
community of Ulster—while (especially among the English 
Nonconformists, Liberals though they are and Home 
Rulers on principle) the seriousness of these manifestations 
was readily admitted—while efforts to belittle them because 
they were attended by certain childish absurdities, and to 
represent them as a mere farce on the grounds that some of 
the crowd carried dummy rifles and dragged wooden cannon, 
speedily died down into silence—it must not therefore be 
supposed that in many hearts, Conservative as well as 
Radical, there were not feelings of strong condemnation 
for the language used by Sir Edward Carson and his lieu- 
tenants, and grave anxiety as to the future which such events 
might portend for popular government. Although no 
serious violence has yet occurred in Ulster as the result of 
these marchings and shoutings, many people are sceptical 
as to the motives with which they were undertaken. It has 
been alleged by the leading spirits that one of their main 
objects was to keep the seething indignation of Ulster 
within bounds. To many it seemed that this laudable inten- 
tion was little likely to be assisted by such a crackling of 
thorns under the pot. And the opinion was freely held that 
the real motive was not so much to keep the Protestant 
community cool, as to keep the political agitation at the boil. 

It is nearly two years before the Home Rule Bill can by 
any possibility become law, and this, with all the chances of 
political warfare, gives a long period for making clear to the 
country the folly and injustice which it is believed by the 
Ulster Protestants that the Bill would work. Moreover, it 
is becoming more probable every day—despite what the 
Government originally stated to Parliament and promised 
to Mr Redmond—that before the Bill becomes an A& the 
country will have an opportunity given it of pronouncing an 
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opinion on its merits. While constitutional means of resis- 
tance arestill available, all this talk of provisional government, 
and all this threat and parade of armed resistance seem 
somewhat premature. 

Additional criticism is dire€ted against the machinery 
which has been employed. The determination of Ulster to 
resist is an important fact, but by what means has this de- 
termination been arrived at? The hands, no doubt, are the 
hands of Ulster, but in the voice are there not the tones of 
Unionist politicians anxious for seats upon the Treasury 
Bench? To rebut this insinuation, which has been constantly 
made, these Ulster demonstrations should have been the 
work of Ulster alone. From this point of view it is unfor- 
tunate that many of the most conspicuous orators upon the 
occasion were not Ulstermen. Some were not even Irishmen. 
The assistance of seasoned English party politicians like Mr 
F. E. Smith and Lord Hugh Cecil, though no doubt kindly 
intended, did not strengthen the effect on public opinion, 
but, on the contrary, distin€tly weakened it. Also the faéts 
that even among the Irishmen who were prominent on this 
occasion, so many (including Sir Edward Carson himself) 
were of Southern origin, that so many of them were political 
lawyers (a class which of late has not been gaining in respect), 
and that the great majority were well-known members of 
the official Unionist party, were fa€ts which gave colour and 
support to the Home Rulers’ contention that the Protes- 
tants of Ulster were a narrow and simple-minded race whom 
the Tory wire-pullers of the central office, for their own 
base party purposes, were using as tools.* And even to others 


* Interview with Sir Hugh Mack of Belfast, Daily Chronicle, September 25, 
1912. “Then you do not regard the leaders as being representative of 
Ulster feeling ?”” “No, I do not,” was the reply. “ They are a handful of 
lawyers who have no more connexion with Ulster than you have. Sir 
Edward Carson lives in London; so does Mr Campbell, and they are not 
even Ulster members, Mr William Moore, Mr John Gordon, and Mr Horner 
live in Dublin. What does Mr F. E. Smith know about Ulster, and what 
has Lord Londonderry ever done for Ireland except draw enormous sums 
every year in rents, and spend them somewhere else ? ” 
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ho inclined to take a more moderate view it appeared 
remarkable and something of a weakness that in spite of so 
much enthusiasm among the private citizens, Ulster in this - 
ime of crisis should be dependent almost entirely upon the 
politicians, and apparently not strong enough in brains and 
hara¢ters to provide her own leaders from among her own 


Ill. THE COMMITTEE STAGE: ITS UNREALITY 


T is not our intention here to give an account of the dis- 
cussions which have taken place in committee, or to 
examine the effect of the clauses which have already passed 
hrough this ordeal. There are, however, several points in 
onnexion with these debates which it may be useful to 
record, and of these the most obvious, though not the most 
mportant, is the party aspect. Almost for the first time in 
he present Parliament the Opposition attack has been more 
effective than the Government defence. The Unionists are 
in much better fettle than was the case when the House rose 
in August. They are pleased with the results of the recent 
by-ele€tions, and with the trend of public opinion as they 
conceive it to be; and they are also pleased with themselves 
and with their leader. Mr Bonar Law’s participation in the 
committee debates has been very effective from a party 
point of view. He has inspirited his followers and has suc- 
ceeded in provoking his opponents not a little. His utter- 
ances have been distinguished by a total absence of hesita- 
tion and obscurity. They have always been dire¢t and con- 
sistent, and though they have excited disapprobation in 
many quarters they have undoubtedly succeeded in in- 
teresting people outside the walls of the House of Commons 
to an unusual extent. 
The following quotation from The Daily Herald* is worth 
*October 25, 1912. 
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giving as the impression produced by the recent debates in 
committee upon an intelligent and detached observer, 
belonging to the extreme wing of the Labour Party: 


Judged on the basis of the scenes which have taken place in the 
House since the recess, there is a great deal more vitality and fighting 


interest in the opposition to Home Rule than in all its supporters 
put together... (after instances given)... 


I set this down as a part of the wild, extravagant Unionist case 
which is being made day after day in the House of Commons—and 
is pra¢tically unanswered from the Ministerial side. There are a 
dozen fresh points of this charafter each day. And not once has a 
day closed but the Opposition has had the better of their Whig 
opponents. Both Mr Samuel and Mr Birrell interspersed their 
speeches to-day so frequently with apologies, with appeals for 
generosity, and with evasive refusals to meet arguments till a later 
stage, that they did not receive a single solid cheer from their sup- 
porters, notwithstanding the faét that theirs was the privilege of 
defending one of the justest cases ever put before any Parliament. 


If however we look beyond the merely party aspeCts 
of this long struggle in committee we discover a pheno- 
menon of much graver import in the air of unreality which 
characterizes the whole discussion. To some extent, un- 
doubtedly, this is due to the presence of the skeleton 
at the feast. It may be pleasant and decorous to argue about 
constitutional safeguards and the general meaning of the 
Bill; but with the conviction growing daily stronger in 
every mind that Ulster does not value at a rap all the 
safeguards which ingenuity can devise, and will not, upon 
any terms, consent to come into a Parliamentary partner- 
ship with the other regions of Ireland, it is very difficult 
to conduct the proceedings with verve or spirit. The 
Ulster issue is so big and domineering as to reduce all the 
other issues to pigmy proportions. What is the good of 
discussing them at all while the main thing remains un- 
settled; or, as many believe, when it has already been’ 
settled in an adverse sense? What are all these weary efforts, 
but a mere ploughing of the sands? 
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But this air of unreality is due to another cause besides 
the unyielding attitude of Ulster. It is due to the per- 
ception that the committee stage is a farce, and to a dawn- 
ing consciousness that, in the case of any great and complex 
measure of constitutional amendment, the committee 
stage could never, under modern conditions, be other than 
a farce. 

This consideration is not put forward as a party criticism. 
It is not suggested for a moment that the Government 
is to blame for this farce which is now being enacted amid 
the suitable obscurity of the fogs of November. The 
Government has no alternative, even in the case of a con- 
stitutional amendment. If the Government did not resort 
to the most stringent use of the Closure it would make itself 
responsible for an even greater farce; for in that case it 
would never reach an end of its labours. 

An amendment of the constitution is a thing which 
is intended to stand four-square for generations to come. 
It is not like an ordinary aét of legislation which may be 
set right with comparative ease by subsequent alterations. 
The constitution is one of the fundamentals. If it wants 
firmness and certainty, there is disturbance throughout 
the whole fabric. This is obvious even to the lightest 
mind that ever made personal capital out of the party 
game, or that ever burned the great logs for the sale of the 
ashes. And if a great constitutional change is to stand, 
and is not to run the risk of being pulled about by the 
next set of architects who are called in, the laying of it must 
be carried out with the utmost degree of care and judg- 
ment. The consideration given must be patient and ex- 
haustive. Everything which has a real bearing on the 
matter must be taken into account. Only in such a way 
will the end be attained which every patriotic citizen 
and every sane man knows in his heart to be necessary 
for the safety of the state. 

There is not the least advantage in disguising the fact 
that such a method of procedure is quite impossible in the 
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House of Commons—an assembly which is so continuously 
beaten upon by publicity, which is ranged by the party 
organizers in unbreakable battalions, and which exists not 
to consider, but to debate. 

On every clause of the Home Rule Bill which has yet 
gone through, there have been a large number of amend- 
ments, raising points well worthy of careful examination, 
which have never had a single moment’s consideration 
given to them. Weare not nowalluding to the common herd 
of flippancies, ingenious trivialities, and obstructive devices 
which are put down as amendments by the alert juniors 
of the Opposition, but to amendments of real substance. 
Nor is it generally realized that a considerable number of 
the clauses themselves have never been discussed at all, 
but have merely been voted on by obedient partisans under 
the management of the Whips and the operation of the 
guillotine. A constitution which people of all parties will 
loyally respe&t for all time cannot be made in this way. 

Even those amendments which have been discussed 
have been discussed for the most part in the wrong temper. 
There is all the difference in the world between conference 
and debate, and it is by the former of these two methods 
alone that a lasting constitution can be made, or funda- 
mentally changed, without resort to war. Not the least of 
the reasons why the Act of Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland has from the beginning failed to draw support 
from a universal loyalty is that it was never fairly and ex- 
haustively considered. ‘This lamentable error we appear now 
to be upon the point of repeating. The spirit of conference 
is a desire to co-operate in framing some scheme which will 
go to the utmost lengths which are pra¢ticable towards 
meeting the most widely divergent views. But in parlia- 
mentary debate the guiding aim is not to co-operate or to 
construct anything, but merely to discredit your oppo- 
nents; to turn out the Government or to damage the Op- 
position; to destroy the measure, or to carry it through like 
a victorious “ totem ” at the sword’s point. It is not nearly 
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so valid an objection that the time which has been allowed 
for consideration of the Home Rule Bill is inadequate, as 
that the temper, the composition, the numbers, and the 
discipline of the legislative assembly are such as to render 
it wholly unsuitable for its task; that the conditions of 
glaring publicity under which the House of Commons 
struggles wearily to perform its delicate and perplexing 
duties have pre-doomed all its efforts to failure. 


IV. LORD DUNRAVEN AND COMPROMISE 


T is probably some consciousness of these difficulties and 

dangers which has induced Lord Dunraven and a certain 
number of Unionists in the South and West of Ireland to 
propose a conference of Irishmen for the purpose of devising 
amendments of a kind which may allay the fears of the 
minority, without defeating the aspirations of the Nation- 
alists. Lord Dunraven has deserved well of Ireland in times 
past. Land purchase which has worked great marvels owes 
much to his initiative. But as we regard the stubborn fats 
with which we have now to deal it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that his efforts upon the present occasion 
will not succeed. It is not the time. Nor is it the kind of 
conference which has the smallest chance of success. Its 
scope is too narrow. And for those reasons it will draw little 
or no support from the great body of Unionist opinion in 
Great Britain, while it has already been scouted by praéti- 
cally the whole Unionist opinion of Ulster. For if a con- 
ference upon any question such as this is to have a chance, it 
must have enough matters of importance before it to admit 
of give and take. It must not be confined to a narrow issue 
upon which men’s minds are already made up. And the diffi- 
culty here is to broaden the issue. 

We have had numerous and painful experiences during 
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the past three years, but it is not clear that we have 
learned from them as much as we ought to have done. 
The Constitutional Conference failed because it was con- 
fined to a too narrow issue, because it would not widen the 
scope of its inquiry so as to take the Irish question into con- 
sideration. And Lord Dunraven’s proje€ted conference, if 
it should ever come into existence, will fail for a similar 
reason. The Irish question is incapable of settlement by 
itself, and can only be dealt with successfully as part of a 
general settlement of our constitutional differences. 

The following passage, which appeared in the June num- 
ber of Tue Rounp Taste, does not appear to us to have lost 


any of its force in the interval which has elapsed since it was 
written: 


What is certain is that like all supreme national questions, Home 
Rule, carrying with it, as it does, a complete alteration in the con- 
stitution of the whole of the United Kingdom, can never be settled 
satisfa€torily by the ordinary methods of party warfare. It may be 
said without fear of contradiction that had the federal constitutions 
of Canada, Australia, and South Africa been framed by one party in 
the State and attacked by the other, they would never have come 
into being. They were accepted and have been successful because, 
being the work of all parties, they were the symbol of a truly national 
settlement. In the creation of the South African constitution Britons 
and Boers met, not as contending parties, but as statesmen, whose 
one purpose was to hammer out a scheme which might be accept- 
able to all. The many difficulties which arose were only overcome by 
generous compromises on either side. But had either party framed its 
own constitution and attempted to impose it on the other, all hope 
of settlement would have gone. It is only a truly national agreement, 
accepted by all parties, which will afford a permanent settlement of 
this great problem. 


London, Nov., 1912. 


P.S. Since this article was written two events have hap- 
pened: the first is that the Government, owing to the slack 
attendance of their supporters, have suffered an awkward 
defeat upon the financial clauses of the Home Rule Bill; the 


second is that the Unionists have stopped by disorder the 
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proceedings of the House of Commons, on the grounds that 
the Government, in the means they are proposing to adopt 
for doing away the effect of their defeat, have chosen, in 
their haste, a course which the Speaker has acknowledged to 
be without a parliamentary precedent, and which the Opposi- 
tion are agreed in regarding ascontrary to the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution. 





CANADA 


I. THE NAVAL PROPOSALS 


HE resignation of Hon. F. D. Monk, Minister of Public 

Works in the Borden Government, is a natural result 
of the determination to submit naval proposals to Parlia- 
ment. In fa&t from the outset Mr Monk has held an anoma- 
lous position in the Cabinet. He was a resolute opponent of 
the naval policy of the Laurier Administration and was 
chiefly responsible for the confusion in Conservative councils 
over the naval issue. It is true that in some of his speeches 
there was a suggestion that he would support appropriations 
for sea defence if these were associated with a devolution of 
authority to the Dominions over foreign policy and even 
declared that in any crisis in the fortunes of the Empire he 
would grudge nothing that Canada could do to maintain 
its security and integrity. But he always insisted that any 
proposal to establish a navy or to contribute to the Admir- 
alty should be subjeét to a referendum. It is now understood 
that Mr Monk is persuaded that Canada should give 
immediate assistance in naval defence, but insists that even an 
emergency contribution should be submitted for popular 
approval. Mr Borden, however, with the bulk of his col- 
leagues, opposes a plebiscite in any event, while agreeing 
that when a permanent naval programme has been devised 
there shall be an appeal to the country in a general eleCtion. 
This, it is contended, was the policy declared by the Con- 
servative leaders in their addresses in Parliament and from 
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the platform and affirmed by resolution in the House of 
Commons before they obtained office. It will be remembered 
that Mr Borden told Parliament that if the Conservative 
party came into power they would “consult with the 
British Government in order to ascertain whether or not 
the conditions existing were or were not so grave as to re- 
quire immediate and effective aid.” If the circumstances 
required such aid it would be given. If Parliament refused 
to concur they would appeal to the people. He added that 
when this immediate duty was discharged it would be 
necessary to develop a permanent policy and “ when the 
permanent policy had been worked out and explained to 
the people of Canada it would be the right of any Govern- 
ment to g° to the people to get them to pronounce their 
mandate.” Some confusion arises over the fat that the 
Conservative party in Parliament supported a resolution in- 
troduced by Mr Monk himself for the submission of the naval 
programme of the Laurier Administration to the country, 
but it is not admitted that there ever was any intention 
that this submission should be by plebiscite. If this was one 
of those parliamentary manceuvres designed to secure an 
apparent unity with latitude for diverse opinions as to how 
the objeét was to be achieved it is none theless certain that Mr 
Borden was clearly committed to dire€tand immediate a@tion 
by Parliament onany emergency programme. In Quebec, how- 
ever, Mr Monk and his allies pledged themselves to a 
plebiscite, and it is because the Government will not 
sanction a plebiscite under any circumstances that the 
Minister of Public Works has resigned his portfolio. He 
leaves office with the goodwill of his colleagues, with his 
personal relations with the Prime Minister unimpaired and 
with the intention to oppose an emergency naval contribu- 
tion only in so far as hostility may be expressed in the demand 
for a referendum. 

As Mr Monk could hardly a& otherwise under all the 
circumstances there is a disposition among Conservatives 
to respect his sincerity and to refrain from angry criticism 
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of his attitude. Whether or not his aétion will revive 
nationalism in Quebec and evoke a temper in the French 
Province that may drive Mr Monk finally into open antago- 
nism to the Government remains to be determined. Mr 
Bourassa is a€tive and as ready to embarrass Mr Borden 
as ever he was to damage the Laurier Administration. A 
successor to Mr Monk has to be chosen and ele¢ted for a 
French constituency. Opposed by the Nationalists and the 
Liberal party this would be a serious undertaking. If, how- 
ever, Mr Monk is pacific and gives any degree of support to 
the emergency naval proposals the Government may control 
the situation and even strengthen itself in the French Pro- 
vince. In face of the overwhelming sentiment which has 
developed in favour of adequate participation in naval 
defence no Government can safely hesitate to give effect 
to public opinion, and it is doubtful if Quebec, upon an 
issue into which neither racial nor religious considerations 
enter, will harden into an attitude of permanent antagonism 
to the English Provinces. Nothing could be more unfortu- 
nate for Canada or of less happy significance to the Empire. In 
all his references to Quebec Mr Borden is prudent, sympathe- 
tic and conciliatory, and evidently there is nothing he more 
greatly desires than the goodwill of the French Province and 
harmonious relations between all elements of the population 
secured by a faithful observance of constitutional guarantees, 
by the free play of opposing convictions, and the wise toler- 
ance of opposing prejudices. Since he believes, however, that 
Canada should “ give immediate and effective aid” in the 
naval defence of the Empire he has no alternative but to 
submit proposals to Parliament and to part, however 
reluCtantly, with colleagues who would delay or prevent 
the early and adequate discharge of the obligation which 
rests upon the country. 

It is believed that the Government’s policy when it is 
disclosed to Parliament will provide for the constru€tion of 
three Dreadnoughts which shall belong to Canada, but will 
constitute an integral portion of the Imperial navy. These 
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vessels will be constructed in British shipyards, and probably 
over a three- or four-year period. There was a desire to build 
in Canada, but the final judgment was against the inevitable 
delay and the greater cost of construction in Canadian 
shipyards. It may be also that in conjunftion with the 
emergency programme the Naval A& of the Laurier 
Administration will be repealed and the “ Niobe ” and the 
“* Rainbow ” temporarily employed as fishery cruisers or in 
other services. The naval college at Halifax, however, will 
be maintained, and possibly later a second naval college will 
be established on the Pacific. At the session of Parliament 
which begins in November only the emergency proposals 
will be considered. Further time will be taken, and neces- 
sarily taken, to settle the details of a permanent policy. 
There may be further consultation with the Admiralty, as 
there must be fuller consideration of the demand of Canada 
for some measure of control over the navy in which the ships 
of the Dominions will be merged in time of war. There is 
reason to think that the representations of Mr Borden and 
his colleagues were sympathetically considered by British 
Ministers, and, notwithstanding whispers to the contrary, it 
may be said with absolute confidence that the Conservative 
Prime Minister of Canada was treated with all consideration 
by the Liberal Government of Great Britain, and that not 
a shadow of distrust or reserve rested upon their con- 
ferences. 

If the Naval A& of the Laurier Administration should be 
repealed, and this cannot be affirmed with certainty, the 
a€tion would not necessarily imply any final decision against 
the organization of a Canadian navy. It would be at best 
a political concession to the extreme critics of the Liberal 
policy, and possibly amongst its undesirable results would be 
an aggravation of domestic party feeling over an issue which 
many Canadian Imperialists of both parties desire to exclude 
from the arena of partisan conflict. At Winnipeg, at Mon- 
treal, at Toronto and elsewhere groups of men, of great 
influence for the most part in their respective communities, 
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and representing both parties, have organized to stimulate 
the movement for naval defence, to urge immediate and 
adequate action upon Parliament, and to secure the co-opera- 
tion of Ministerialists and Oppositionists in support of naval 
appropriations. There is no hope that they will secure 
complete co-operation between Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr 
Borden or that they will greatly modify party feeling if the 
Naval A& is repealed. But they will bring strength to the 
emergency proposals if these are adequate to the duty and 
obligation of Canada, and at least the movement reveals an 
intense concern for the security of the Empire, and an acute 
realization of the responsibilities which rest upon the over- 
sea Dominions. 

There is no doubt that the repeal of the Naval A& will 
be resisted by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. He has just concluded a 
series of meetings throughout Ontario and Quebec in which 
defence of the naval policy of his Administration was the 
chief feature of his addresses. Over and over again he de- 
clared his adhesion to a Canadian navy, and over and over 
again his speeches were bitter with denunciation of “ the 
coalition between English Jingoes and French Nationalists.” 


To this unhappy union he ascribed the inactivity of the 
Government and the confusion in its councils over naval 
policy. While abating nothing of his rigid assertion of Cana- 
dian autonomy he did not revive the doétrine of ‘ Colonial 


neutrality ” nor hesitate to assert in unequivocal language 


the duty of Canada to assist the mother country in any 
time of peril. He described himself as neither an Imperialist 
nor an anti-Imperialist, but as a Canadian recognizing the 
British Empire as “the greatest force that ever existed 
for the rights of man in history.” At one meeting he thus 
stated the position of the Liberal party: 


By Nationalists I have been told I was traitor to my race. By 
Imperialists I have been told that I was a separatist. Let us as Liberals 
be above all such appeals to passion and prejudice. Let no Liberal 
take advantage of the existing situation to excite passions or preju- 
dices. We wait for the policy of the Government and will judge it 
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on its merits, on its merits, I repeat. We will support it if right and 
oppose it if wrong; but the judgment shall be given upon its merit 
and not upon passion or prejudice. In the meantime, and while we 
continue to wait and wait, we stand where we have stood right along. 
Our policy is a Canadian Navy, built in Canada, equipped in Canada, 
manned in Canada, under the control of the Canadian Parliament and 
the Canadian people, and ready if Britain should ever be in danger. 


To this may be added a remarkable utterance by Mr 
Lemieux. Like Mr Brodeur, former Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, who now sits in the Supreme Court, Mr Lemieux 
has steadily asserted the duty of Canada to organize a navy, 
and throughout has denounced the teaching of the 
Nationalists with vigour and courage. Nor has he lowered his 
voice or watered his opinions since the Liberal party was 
deprived of office. Addressing a meeting in Northern 
Ontario, composed chiefly of French Canadians, he 
said: 


You, my compatriots, have been told that you owed nothing to 
Great Britain. You have been told that Sir Wilfrid Laurier was a 
traitor to his race and his creed. The time has come for plain speaking. 
Let me tell you that in so-called Catholic countries in Portugal and 
Spain, yes and in France, religious orders have been expelled. Where 
have they taken refuge? Here in Canada, in England itself, in South 
Africa, in British possessions the world over, where they enjoy the 
fullest liberty possible. You did not know these faéts, but I challenge 
any man to deny them. Now that you know under what benign rule 
we French Canadians have lived and prospered, would you still 
object to doing our share—a good share, yes, an enthusiastic share— 
not only in defence of Canada but in defence of Great Britain when- 
ever and wherever there may be an hour of trial? Away with preju- 
dice and misunderstanding! Away with unworthy Borden and 
Bourassa alliances! Away with the appeals of the Monks, the Pelle- 
tiers, and the Nantels! It would be a sad day, indeed, for French 
Canadians if the old mother of freedom was ever in danger. In such 
an hour we would do our part. We are free to do it. Nothing in the 
Naval Bill is compulsory. Under British rule there is no conscription. 
The very freedom makes for British loyalty. I ask you, my com- 
patriots, to weigh my words and remember them, and if ever in the 
future you are preached at by demagogues you will know how to 
answer. 
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There is much speculation as to whether or not Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier will oppose the emergency proposals. He has 
declared that he will give any policy submitted by the 
Government serious and honest consideration. He has said 
with impressive fervour and eloquence that he will refuse 
to embarrass Ministers by any appeal to racial or seCtional 
prejudices. Indeed, apart from his energetic and very natural 
denunciation of the Nationalists, he has discussed the whole 
question with high dignity and excellent moderation. It 
cannot be doubted, however, that a formidable element 
in the Liberal party are strongly favourable to an immediate 
and generous contribution towards the naval strength of 
the Empire and that these will be restless, if they do not go 
into open rebellion, should the emergency proposals be 
opposed by their leaders in Parliament. On the other hand, 
while there is a very general feeling that the naval programme 
of the Laurier Administration was inadequate, there is a 
yet stronger feeling that a Canadian navy in intimate co- 
operation with the Admiralty must constitute the perma- 
nent policy of Canada, whether Conservatives or Liberals 
govern the country. There is with this a desire for actual 
representation in Imperial Councils, although it is freely 
recognized that there would be nothing of the nature of 
tribute in any appropriations voted or any navy established 
by free action of the Canadian Parliament. Nor is there 
any vainer apprehension than that the Dominions co- 
operating with the mother country in the defence of the 
Empire would be uninfluential in determining in any crisis 
in Europe or elsewhere whether peace should continue or 
war be declared. 





Railway Rates in the West 


Il. RAILWAY RATES IN THE WEST 


ANY years ago a Granger orator in Minnesota de- 

clared that he would “ shake the railways over the 
mouth of hell.” All the history of the American West is gar- 
nished with vehement attack upon the railway corporations. 
There has been an enormous mass of legislation designed to 
regulate rates, to mitigate monopoly and to increase carrying 
facilities. Much of this legislation was purely empirical and 
effective only for mischief. This is not to say that there were 
no grievances to be redressed, for the story of transportation 
in the American West reveals jobbery, rapacity and financial 
malpra€tice in every degree of audacity and obliquity. 

But even there the more evil chapters ended long ago, 
and it can hardly be established that any similar railway 
grievances ever existed in the Western Provinces of Canada. 
There have been, it is true, discriminations, high freight 
charges and inadequate facilities. But for the first ten years 
after the Canadian Pacific Railway was completed the country 
was sparsely populated and local traffic correspondingly insig- 
nificant. Indeed, there is no greater achievement in railway 
history than that the road was successfully operated during 
this period. Even now the whole Western territory from 
Winnipeg to the Pacific contains a population only equal 
to that of Ontario. It is inevitable, therefore, that rates in 
the West should be higher than those which prevail in the 
older Provinces. But the inhabitant of the West complains 
that rates are now far too high, and are kept up in order 
to pay an excessive return on the capital invested. With 
increase of population there should be gradual reduction 
of these charges and eventually something like equality of 
rates all over the country. 

In response to demands from the Western Boards of 
Trade the Railway Commission has entered upon an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the charges levied in the Western Pro- 
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vinces. The Boards of Trade contend that the rates should 
exceed those maintained in Eastern Canada only in pro- 
portion to the higher cost of operation in the West. The 
railways argue that rates in the East are materially affected 
by water competition and that the long haul through the 
unsettled country north of Lake Superior imposes a heavy 
burden upon the companies. They insist that, notwith- 
standing the increasing cost of labour, supplies and materials, 
charges have not been advanced. They say that rates in 
Western Canada are lower than those maintained in the 
more populous Western States, while the American railways 
are petitioning the Inter-State Commerce Commission for 
leave to increase freight charges. 

They point out that annually huge sums are laid out in 
extensions, in improving road beds and in enlarging 
terminal facilities, and that to reduce rates below the margin 
of reasonable profit would impair the standing of the com- 
panies and check the inflow of capital from abroad. Thus 
during this year from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 will be 
devoted to railway construction in Canada. The Canadian 
Pacific dire€torate have determined to double track the 
main line from Winnipeg to the Rocky Mountains. They will 
construct a tunnel in the mountains at a cost of $7,000,000 
or $8,000,000. At least $5,000,000, or $6,000,000, are en- 
gaged for terminals at Vancouver and Winnipeg. During 
the last ten years, as Sir Thomas Shaughnessy has reminded 
the country, $200,000,000 of earnings and proceeds of 
stock issues have gone back into the system. It is also 
urged that, as the Grand Trunk and Canadian North- 
ern transcontinental systems are still in process of con- 
struction, nothing could be more unfortunate than a reduc- 
tion of rates which would impair the financial position 
of these enterprises in the money markets. Moreover, the 
West will require a continuous extension of railway mileage, 
of equipment and of terminals. During this year the Legis- 
latures of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia have 
guaranteed the bonds of branch roads to the amount of 
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$90,000,000. It is essential, therefore, according to the 
railway interests, that capital invested in such enterprises 
should be generously treated and the roads prote€ted against 
dangerous legislation. 

Between these contentions and the demands of the West 
for lower freight schedules the Railway Commission must 
arbitrate. Fortunately it is a thoroughly judicial and re- 
sponsible body. There is a very general conviction that it 
will not be stampeded by popular clamour nor influenced 
by the corporations to san¢tion excessive charges. But a 
curious situation arises as between the Canadian Pacific and 
its competitors. The pioneer road has overflowing revenues 
and enormous surpluses. It cannot be seriously affected by 
any reduction of rates that the Commission may order. It 
does not plead that the provision in its charter guarding 
against reduétion of rates until the earnings should yield 
ten per cent on the capital invested is now operative. It 
squarely defends its charges as equitable in comparison with 
those of any other railways operating under similar con- 
ditions. Manifestly, however, reductions that would not 
materially affe€t the Canadian Pacific might have onerous 
consequences for the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern. Here is the supreme problem before the Com- 
mission. There is no doubt that it is of grave importance 
to a borrowing country that capital should be justly treated, 
as it is of high importance that in consideration of the natural 
configuration of Canada railway charges between East and 
West should be as low as a just regard for the security of in- 
vested capital will permit. The contention that allowing for 
the greater cost of operation rates in the West should be ona 
level with those of the East is signally influential and it is 
for the Commission to determine if upon this basis cf com- 
parison there should be a material reduétion of charges. If 
we are to maintain a fiscal policy which restri¢ts traffic to 
East and West courses it is in the supreme interest of the 
railways to conciliate the Western country by as low rates 
as can safely be maintained, by as efficient services as can be 
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provided, and by a vigorous and continuous extension of 
branch lines into the newer settlements. Two years hence 
the Grand Trunk and Canadian Northern railways will be 
running through trains to the Pacific, the Hudson Bay 
railway will be constru€ted, and the Panama Canal will 
be open for the world’s traffic. It is believed that when the 
canal is completed grain from as far east as Central Sas- 
katchewan will go westward to the Pacific, while Vancouver 
and Prince Rupert will become ports of import for a great 
section of the Western country. The West, therefore, 
approaches an enormous increase in facilities for transporta- 
tion and at least a desirable competition in services, if not 
a certain material reduction in freight imposts. 


III. FRENCH IN THE SCHOOLS 


N a previous issue of THe Rounp Taste there was an 

explanation oi the conditions which induced the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Commission to investigate the bi-lingual 
schools of Ontario. The report is now published, and sub- 
stantially endorses what was alleged against the efficiency 
of these schools. It states that in over thirty of such schools 
there was teaching of the Roman Catholic catechism in 
violation of the school regulations; that many of the teachers 
had only temporary certificates, with no adequate profes- 
sional training; and that in many of the schools French was 
used more extensively than English. More than a score of 
teachers in the schools investigated by the Commission 
had not sufficient command of English to speak the language 
with any degree of freedom. In short, the report showed that 
there was inefficient teaching, defects in grading and classi- 
fication, unsuitable text-books, and a general disposition 
to subordinate English to French. It was a!so made clear, 
however, that in many school se€tions qualified teachers 
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could not be obtained, and that the conditions which came 
under condemnation arose as much through scarcity of 
teachers and inadequate salaries as through any design to 
turn the schools into nurseries of the French language. 

Following upon the Report of the Commission new regu- 
lations have been devised to secure a more thorough teach- 
ing of English in the bi-lingual schools of the province. These 
provide that there shall be additional inspeCtion, with 
supervising inspectors to ensure that the regulations are 
observed; that State aid shall be conditional upon the 
employment of teachers capable of teaching the English 
language; that instruction in English shall begin when a 
pupil enters school, and that only in the first form shall 
the use of French as the language of instruction and com- 
munication be sanCtioned. It is also provided that additional 
model schools shall be established for the training of English- 
French teachers and that the supervising inspectors shall 
meet for conferences at times and places designated by the 
Minister of Education. It is manifest that upon the super- 
vising inspectors depends the success or failure of the new 
regulations. If they discipline the local inspe€tors under 
whose lax administration the existing conditions have 
developed, English will be re-established in the French 
communities. If they overlook evasions of the law the new 
regulations will be as ineffective and abortive as those which 
they displaced. 

One of the chief obje¢ts of the Congress of the French 
Language which assembled at Quebec two or three months 
ago was to affeé& the situation in Ontario. Amongst the dele- 
gates were Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Lomer Gouin, Premier of 
Quebec, Mr Henri Bourassa, Mgr Stagni, Papal Ablegate, 
Archbishop Bruchesi and other distinguished Catholic 
ecclesiastics, with representatives of the Senate and House 
of Commons and many of the foremost teachers in Catholic 
Schools and Universities. The Congress was designed both 
as a warning to the Government of Ontario and as an appeal 
to the French communities. One of the most striking ad- 
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dresses to the Congress was delivered by Archbishop 
Langevin, of Manitoba, who is the soul of the Catholic 
educational movement in Western Canada. He suggested 
that the three millions of French in North America should 
form a great union for the prote¢tion of their common 
rights and their common religion. In this, he declared, there 
would be no menace to the other races. Let them do like- 
wise if they so desired. The way to have peace was to be 
prepared for war. He insisted that the French of Ontario 
had nothing to plead and nothing to discuss. They had 
simply to guard their rights and to say with a pride truly 
French and a determination truly British, “‘ What we have 
we will hold.” The French Canadians had reached a crisis 
in their history. The flood of colonists coming into the 
country did not know this history nor their rights as the 
first occupants of the soil. The flag which these colonists 
regarded with indifference, if not with hostility, French 
Canadians respected and would defend even at the price 
of their blood. But no one had the right to stop the French 
at the frontier of Quebec. They were at home in Canada 
wherever the British flag carried in its folds their sacred 
rights and the traces of their blood. To the flag they swore 
faith and fidelity, but demanded in return the prote¢tion 
of their liberties. He added, “‘ If we have remained French 
it is because we have remained Catholic. It is by guarding 
our religion that we guard our race.” 

An eloquent and inspiring address was also delivered 
by Mr Henri Bourassa. He argued that the life and unity 
of the French race depended upon conservation of the lan- 
guage, and, while admitting that the Treaty of Paris said 
nothing on the subjeét, insisted that one of the most 
admirable features of the British system of government was 
its recognition of unwritten law, and that under the con- 
stitution thus interpreted they had the clear right to speak 
French and conserve the language throughout Canada. Those 
who opposed the teaching of French in Ontario were traitors 
to the constitution, to their ancestors and to the country. 
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We have been told we are more French than Catholic. Perhaps; 
but, if so, it is because we know we must guard our faith. The 
maintenance and propagation of the French language in every pro- 
vince in Canada is the sole means by which the Confederation can 
be preserved from the evil influence, moral and political, of Ameri- 


canism. The Confederation will not remain except in the measure 
that equality of language and race is recognized. It is time English- 
speaking Canadians opened their eyes to the danger from the invasion 
of American ideas, habits and mentality. Quebec is more Canadian 
and more British than Montreal, Montreal than Toronto, Toronto 
than Winnipeg. The reason the cities of the east were protected was 
the conservation of their language and habits, which, as well, kept 
out the influence of Americans. If you Anglicize French-Canadians 
they will not become British, they will become American. At present 
they love British institutions, but the moment you destroy their 
identity by destroying their language the majority of French-Cana- 
dians would rather throw in their lot with the million and a half 
French-Canadians in the States than remain under the British 
Government. This would not be the case with myself, for I prefer 
British institutions and British rule, but it will be so with the 
majority. 


A few other sentences from various speakers will be 
enough to show the temper and purpose of the Congress. 
“‘ The French language,” said Sir Joseph Dubuc, of Mani- 
toba, “is, with the Catholic religion and the love of our 
country, the most sacred heritage which we have received 
from our forefathers. The French Canadians,” he added, 
“fare as much attached to the British flag as were their 
fathers who defended it against the revolts of New Eng- 
land.” Sir Francois Langelies, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Quebec, said: ‘* Those who have pretended that we wish to 
disembarrass ourselves of British domination do not know 
us, and are ignorant of the teaching of history.” They 
recognized that in this country English was indispensable, 
and it had never entered their minds to banish it from their 
schools and colleges. Senator Belcourt, President of the 
French Educational Association of Ontario, said: 


The scorners of our language, those who would assimilate us by 
methods insidious and cynically brutal, do their work in the province 
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of Ontario as they do in the United States. That means that the 
survival of the French language in Ontario will be at the price of a 
fight which must be continued every instant, calling for great sacri- 
fices of money and of time, and an irresistible determination to speak 
French, and to make our children speak it. The Educational Asso- 
ciation will help greatly, no doubt, in this fight as along as it is awake 
and vigilant, and direéted with prudence and discernment. Let its 
claims and demands be made without noise and provocation. It 
should, while respe€ting always the authority of the Church, insist 
by legitimate means on obtaining the abandonment, final and com- 
plete, of the system of assimilation praétised nearly everywhere in 
Ontario, above all, by the majority of priests of the English language. 
It should try to dissipate the indifference, at least apparent, which the 
Vatican seems to show in regard to our language. 

The natural augmentation of our population and the emigration 
from Quebec to Ontario will be a great assistance in the fight. Our 
political influence will aid us, no doubt, but it is well to let the 
thought penetrate into our minds that we must depend on ourselves 
alone. It will be in vain for us to appeal to the province of Quebec. 
As a great journal of Ontario said recently: “ It is not a question of 
generosity, it is a question of law.” 

The use of French in the schools of Ontario is not san€tioned by 
the Constitution or by the law. It is simply tolerated until it can be 
made to disappear, if that is possible. The recent decisions of the 
Government of Ontario show this, unhappily, too clearly, and this 
in spite of what the Commission said to us in its report, which was, 
after all, merely an unconscious apology, I believe, for the English- 
French schools, 

It is undeniable that the ostracism of the French Canadian in 
Ontario is almost general. The attempt of 250,000 French-Canadians 
in Ontario, who do not wish their language to disappear, and who 
are ready to make a constant fight to prevent it at whatever cost to 
themselves, instead of provoking admiration seems to have awakened 
the animosity of a great part of the population of the province. If we 
cannot count on the moral and material support of our brothers in 
the province of Quebec, I believe that the decline of the French 
language in Ontario will be the sure result. That is the message which 
in the name of my compatriots in Ontario I am charged to give to this 
Congress. 


The resolutions adopted by the Congress provided (1) 
that French-speaking people in Quebec and the United 
States contemplating migration should be encouraged to 
go to the west and group themselves in colonies; (2) that 
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there should be a closer bond of union established between 
the French of Quebec and those of Ontario, the west and 
the Maritime provinces; (3) that all pupils of French schools 
in America should pray for the continuance and improve- 
ment of French schools in Ontario, that all children of the 
French schools should recite every day an Ave, followed by 
an invocation to the Sacred Heart of Jesus for the safeguard 
of the bi-lingual schools of America, and that in all such 
schools an image or a statue of the Sacred Heart should 
occupy a place of honour; (4) that the French Press of 
America should protest against the reduétion of French 
in the primary schools of Ontario and against double inspec- 
tion by English and French-Canadian inspectors; (5) that 
the French-Canadians of Alberta should demand greater 
rights for their language in the bi-lingual schools of that 
province; (6) that wherever bi-lingual schools are established 
the language of the majority should be the vehicular lan- 
guage through which the other language should be studied, 
and that it should be optional with the pupils to write 
examinations in their mother tongue or not; and (7) that 
the teaching of English in the schools of Quebec should be 
improved and a special effort made to improve the pro- 
nunciation of English by French-speaking pupils. Finally, a 
Committee was appointed to guard the legal rights of the 
French language in Canada, to oversee all legisiation 
affecting the language, to ensure that rights now held are 
maintained or re-established, and to make the rights of the 
language known. to all people of French origin in the 
United States and Canada. 

It is manifest that the conclusions of the Congress have 
social and political significance. Out of the 106 constituen- 
cies into which the province of Ontario is divided for 
legislative purposes, twenty-two contain a French majority 
or an influential French minority. In 90 of the 221 federal 
constituencies the French vote is equally powerful. In the 
next Parliament, however, the west will have twenty 
additional representatives, and in few, if any, of the new 
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constituencies will the French element be considerable. 
Hence the movement to direct French migration to Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the appeal to the 
French to unite in defence of their language and religion. 
As with the increase of northern and western representation 
in Congress the south united to maintain its relative in- 
fluence in the councils of the American Union, so the French 
of Canada become anxious over the increasing political 
power of the western provinces in the Canadian con- 
federation. A relative decline of French influence in Parlia- 
ment seems to be inevitable. But that the Roman Catholic 
Church will become less powerful is not so certain. It has 
an immense body of adherents among the new settlers in 
the western provinces and, apart from the acute friction 
between the Irish and French elements within its own 
communion, no menace to its strength and solidity is 
apparent. In the English provinces of Canada French has 
been unwisely negleéted. It is something of a discredit to 
English Canadians, and a grave hindrance to political unity, 
that so few of these can speak to the people of Quebec in 
their own language. There is both wisdom and patriotism 
in the suggestion that French should be compulsory in the 
high schools, colleges and universities of the English pro- 
vinces but, as on this continent ignorance of English 
impairs the efficiency of the worker in every avocation, to 
negleét English in the common schools is to handicap the 
children and often to subje€t French Canadians to an un- 
equal competition with their English-speaking fellows. 

In many of the French school se¢tions of Ontario, there 
is an incipient agitation against the new regulations 
formulated by the Provincial Government. It is contended 
that since the supervising Inspeétors will necessarily be 
English and Protestant, the religious faith of Roman 
Catholics may be endangered while the regulations in 
themselves reduce the French language to a position of 
inferiority. This opposition, which began with the Separate 
School Board of Ottawa, is supported by the French 
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Educational Association of Ontario and approved by the 
Permanent Committee of the Congress of the French 
Language. The permanent Committee, like the Educa- 
tional Association, condemns the legislation and counsels 
resistance to its enforcement. There is reason to believe, 
however, that many of the Catholic Bishops doubt the 
wisdom of this attitude, while it is certain that the Pro- 
vincial Government designs no attack upon the faith of 
Roman Catholics or seeks to set any mark of inferiority 
upon the French language. In actual experience the exact 
value of the regulations will be established and at least the 
notion that any covert or sinister purpose lurks behind the 
legislation will be disproved. 


Canada, Oct., 1912. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. STRIKES AND LEGISLATION 


O the Australian who is sympathetically interested in 

the great industrial upheavals which Great Britain has 
lately been experiencing there is a certain grim humour 
about the way in which his country seems sometimes to be 
extolled as a temple of inviolable industrial peace. We read 
magazine articles or political speeches in which it is assumed 
that Australasia by bold legislative experiment has found a 
satisfactory solution of most, if not all, the problems which 
are likely to arise in connexion with organized industry. 
The clauses in Commonwealth and State Acts of Parliament 
which forbid, under heavy penalty, anything in the nature of 
a strike or lock-out are assumed to have been as effective as 
they are definite, and the suggestion is made that only an 
unreasonable conservatism and individualism prevents the 
Mother Country from following the successful example of 
her daughter Dominion. 

It is difficult for Australians to know how far this impres- 
sion is generally shared in Great Britain, but it certainly 
needs considerable modification in view of actual experience 
of the working of our Industrial legislation. It may prove— 
and it is certainly devoutly to be hoped—that the existence 
of legislative machinery for the peaceful settlement of 
industrial disputes will eventually lead to the entire cessa- 
tion of strikes; but it is abundantly plain that this happy 
result is at present far from realization. The Parliament of 
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the Commonwealth and five of the six State Parliaments 
have definitely enacted that strikes are illegal, but so far it 
has not been found possible to make these enaétments 
effective. 

It would of course be impossible in one short article to 
give anything approaching a complete account of Australian 
legislation affe€ting industrial disputes, and for fuller in- 
formation the reader may be referred to the Memorandum 
on Strikes and Lock-outs presented to the English Board of 
Trade in February of the present year, or to the careful 
summary in the Commonwealth Year Book for 1911. 
Meantime the following brief account may suffice for our 
present purpose. In all the Australian States, with the ex- 
ception of Queensland, Aéts have been passed which declare 
strikes and lock-outs to be illegal, and prescribe penalties 
for those who engage in them or instigate others to engage 
in them. Industrial disputes are referred for decision to 
specially constituted Boards, whose awards are absolutely 
binding. In Western Australia the main tribunal is the 
Court of Arbitration, composed of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, who is President of the Court, and two other 
members, one appointed on the nomination of the Indus- 
trial Unions of employers, and the other on that of the 
Industrial Unions of workers. ‘These two members hold 
office for three years. In the other States the tribunals take 
the form of special Boards appointed to deal with particular 
trades, callings or industries. It may be mentioned that the 
difficulty of classification is one of the great weaknesses of 
the Wages Board system. Are you to classify workers ac- 
cording to the occupation of the employer whom they 
serve, or according to the work they actually do? Is the man 
who drives a grocer’s cart a grocer’s assistant or a carter? 
This is the sort of problem which the Wages Board system 
creates, and which at present it seems unable to solve. The 
general principle on which these Boards are constituted is 
the nomination of an equal number of representatives by 
employers and employed, the representatives jointly ap- 
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pointing a Chairman. In 1g08 the Queensland Parliament 
passed a Wages Board A@, based on the Victorian Act, but 
omitting the clauses which prohibit strikes and lock-outs. 
The awards of the Queensland Wages Boards are, however, 
binding on those concerned under heavy penalty. Besides 
these Acts of the State Parliaments there is also in operation 
an Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act (vide infra), 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in 1904, and 
amended in 1910, of which the significant clause in the 
present connexion is that providing that “ No person or 
organization shall, on account of any industrial dispute, do 
anything in the nature of a lock-out or strike, or continue 
any lock-out or strike. Penalty One Thousand Pounds.” 

Australia has thus been furnished by her Commonwealth 
and State Parliaments with abundant legislation for securing 
and maintaining industrial peace; and if only practice agreed 
with theory in the matter, she might well be proud of the 
example she is able to offer to the world. But unhappily 
experience seems to show that the ideals represented by our 
Industrial Aéts are at present too high to become pra€tically 
effective. Of what the Wages Board system has done in 
raising wages and securing generally better conditions of 
labour, it is not within the scope of this present article to 
speak. “ It is claimed,” says the Commonwealth Year Book, 
“that the efficacy of the Wages Board system is proved by 
the increasing anxiety of the trades which have not yet 
been allowed to come under it, to take advantage of it, and 
to apply its benefits to their own conditions.” But with this 
we are not concerned at present, though it may be noted 
with satisfaction in passing. Our present business is to 
inquire how far our legislation has been successful in pre- 
venting strikes, and in securing the peaceful settlement of 
disputes which would otherwise have been decided by the 
arbitrament of industrial war. And to this question the 
answer must be a gravely disappointing one. 

Generally speaking, the effets of our legislation in this 
respect are not apparent, at least, to the ordinary eye. The 
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prevalence of strikes in Australia has become almost a by- 
word. One can scarcely take up any Australian daily paper 
anywhere without seeing that some workers have somewhere 
gone out on strike about something. The tendency to secure 
redress of grievances by refusing to work until they are 
redressed goes on apparently unmodified in spite of all the 
elaborate machinery for preventing it, and is always present 
as a powerful factor in determining the relations between 
employers and employed. The more sinister tendency to 
disregard unpalatable awards made by industrial tribunals 
is also unmistakably in evidence, and it is apparently well 
nigh impossible as yet to enforce the penalties prescribed in 
such cases. Between July 1, 1908, the day on which the New 
South Wales Industrial Disputes A& came into force, and 
August 31, 1911, there occurred fifty-eight strikes, and in 
only six cases were prosecutions made under the AG. 
Similar experiences of the ineffectiveness of the Wages 
Board Acts to prevent strikes, and of the impra¢ticability 
of enforcing the penal clauses are recorded in other States. 

The operation of the Commonwealth Arbitration A& is 
confined to disputes extending beyond the limits of any one 
State, and hence the cases in which the Court has juris- 
diétion are limited in number. In the dire€tion of peacefully 
settling atual or impending industrial disputes the A€t may 
have done useful work, but the possibility of enforcing the 
penal clauses dealing with strikes and lock-outs, which are 
absolutely forbidden under the At, remains yet to be 
proven. No strikes or lock-outs have been officially recog- 
nized as contravening the provisions of the Act during the 
eight years during which it has been in force. But the 
experience of New South Wales under a similar Industrial 
Arbitration A& passed by the State Parliament in 1901 and 
in operation till June 30, 1908, is worth mentioning. 
During the operation of the A&t the number of strikes in 
New South Wales increased from two in 1901 to fifty-two 
in 1907, and thirty-three during the first three months of 
1908; and there were thirteen instances in which awards of 
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the Court were repudiated by those upon whom they were 
legally binding. The attitude, moreover, of the BrisbaneStrike 
Committee to the Commonwealth Arbitration Court during 
the General Strike which occurred early in the present year 
was certainly disquieting. A description of the strike and of 
the work of the Government in dealing with it has already 
appeared in Tue Rounp Taste and need not be repeated. 
But one point which deserves notice in the present con- 
nexion is that the strike took place about a matter which 
had been officially referred to the Arbitration Court. 

It must be reiterated that the present object is not to 
criticize the general effects of Australian industrial legislation 
upon the conditions of industry. Certainly for the worker 
those conditions are extraordinarily good compared with 
conditions elsewhere. Probably in no country in the world 
do the general mass of the employed work for fewer hours, 
or get more pay and more holidays. Labour in Australia has 
fought and won many battles, and is now enjoying the 
fruits of its victories. All that is asserted is that we in 
Australia cannot claim as yet to have devised legislative 
expedients which will either prevent men from striking if 
they so desire, or punish them effectively when they do. 


But if experience does not encourage us to believe in the 
efficacy of legislation to prevent strikes, another faéter, 
which makes strongly for industrial peace, is showing itself 
with unmistakable plainness in Australia. That factor is 
public opinion, whose operation can be more readily 
observed, and whose influence can be more dire¢tly exerted 
in our comparatively small community than in the vast and 
complicated societies of the old world. This factor was most 
plainly to be discerned in the Brisbane strike. There were 
unmistakable signs that limits had been reached. It was 
made clear in the first place that there was a limit to the 
patience of the unionists themselves. A general strike can 
only be effective so long as the men called out are willing 
to obey their leaders and to suppress entirely their own 
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inclinations. And at first this was undoubtedly the case in 
Brisbane. There were certainly many unionists who doubted 
the wisdom of the strike policy, but they loyally suppressed 
their own convictions, and the leaders were probably not 
exaggerating when they claimed during the first few days 
that the strikers were solid and unanimous. But as the days 
went on a leakage set in. By twos and threes and afterwards 
in large numbers men returned to their occupations, and in 
some instances severed their connexion with the unions 
which had called them out. And gradually, without any 
avowed alteration in the policy of the leaders, the trade of 
the city resumed to all outward seeming its normal course. 
This indicated beyond all doubt that the leaders of the 
Australian Labour Federation could not rely upon the 
workers as a whole being willing to support indefinitely the 
cause of a particular union; and it indicated further that a 
general strike—the last card which federated unionism has 
to play—had in prattice proved ineffective. In the second 
place, it was shown with equal clearness that there is a 
limit to the patience cf the employers. The power of the 
unions to cause a dislocation of trade, and the tremendous 
inconveniences and losses which such a dislocation causes, 
are so obvious that hitherto employers have generally 
tended to yield to the demands of their employees rather 
than risk a prolonged strike. But in the Brisbane strike the 
employers presented a united and uncompromising resistance 
to the strikers’ demands. They even refused to confer with 
the strike leaders with a view to the termination of hostilities, 
and they were even strong enough to maintain this attitude 
to the end; for the strike eventually collapsed without the 
concession on their part of a single point. But thirdly—and 
most significant of all—the strike showed that there is a 
very clear limit to the patience of the general public. When 
it began Brisbane was for a time surprised into a sort of 
passive acceptance of the situation. It was taken almost for 
granted that the strike leaders controlled the situation and 
could dictate what terms they liked to the community. 
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But this only lasted a few days, and dire¢tly the full extent 
of the inconvenience was realized the determination that it 
should cease became unmistakably apparent. And when the 
Government decided upon drastic a¢tion it had behind it 
the full force of public opinion. This was perhaps most 
clearly shown by the fact that direCtly it was known that 
their services would be welcomed, special constables volun- 
teered in overwhelming numbers, detachments of mounted 
men being easily mobilized in every country distri€t within 
reasonable reach of Brisbane. The attitude of the Sydney 
Bulletin was also most highly significant. No one who knows 
that paper can suspect it of undue bias towards capitalism 
or individualism, and yet its attitude towards the Brisbane 
strike was from the very first one of uncompromising 
hostility. In charateristically dire@t and picturesque phrases 
it denounced the whole enterprise, its policy and its leaders: 
it prophesied the complete failure of the strike and conse- 
quent disaster for the Queensland Labour Party. Both 
these prophecies have been fulfilled. Even more striking was 
the attitude of some of the Labour organs themselves. This 
is what the Waterside Workers Gazetie, the official organ 
of the Waterside Workers’ Federation, said of the 
strike: 


Its leaders and spokesmen, by their errors, excesses, recklessness 
and ambition, are bringing dishonour to the party, and compromising 
the cause by causing a disaster to Unionism in Brisbane. Their excess 
of fanaticism was not even excusable, as the Court granted the tram- 
men the laudable objeé for which they asked. They swept away the 
constitutional methods of obtaining their demands, and, as the 
result of their methods, they lost prestige, lost the strike, and caused 
endless pain and suffering. Their very first step was to cut off all food 
supplies, and, to prove the fallacy of the argument of the leaders, the 
very next day, when the pinch of hunger was felt, they themselves 
immediately withdrew their mighty ordinance in this regard, proving, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the worker cannot live without 
food, even if he can live without money. The Brisbane strike ended, 
like all other strikes, in disaster. While constitutional methods gave 
more than brute force could effe€t, mob rule, or martial law enun- 
ciated by strike committees, cannot do any good. 
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But, after all, the ballot box affords the surest indication 
of the trend of public opinion, and at two State ele€tions 
(those of South Australia and Queensland) the eleétors 
have shown that they are not prepared to acquiesce in the 
penalizing of the whole community in order to secure an 
advantage, or the removal of a disadvantage, for a seCtion of 
the population. Adelaide, like Brisbane, suffered from a 
strike of a general nature in 1910-1911. A Labour Govern- 
ment was in power, and did not enforce the penal clauses 
of the State Industrial legislation. The community was 
therefore compelled to accept the situation and to wait 
until it was able to make its opinion felt. That opportunity 
occurred on February 10 last, when the State eleétions 
were held. The result was decisive and unmistakable. 
The Liberals were placed in power with a three to two 
majority in the Lower House, and a two to one majority 
in the Upper House. 

This result was announced during the Brisbane strike, 
and must have influenced opinion there. The Queensland 
eleCtions were held on April 27. They were fought solely on 
the strike issue. The Liberals went to the country on the plat- 
form of Constitutional Government against anarchy, and 
the Labour party appealed to Queensland to answer “ the 
bullets of the police by the ballots of the people.” This 
phrase did not quite correspond with the fats, since no 
bullets had been used, but the opportunity for an epigram 
was too enticing to be lost. Mr Fisher, the Federal Prime 
Minister, came up specially from Melbourne to assist the 
Labour party, and unusual activity was displayed generally. 
The result was scarcely less decisive than that in South 
Australia. The last session of Parliament had left Mr Den- 
ham’s Liberal Government in a distinétly precarious 
position. It had not commanded the confidence of the 
country to any marked degree, and it had provoked a 
considerable measure of hostility and had alienated many 
of its supporters by a Liquor Bill, which had also caused 
an open disagreement with the Upper House. There were 
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not wanting in the ranks of Ministerial supporters those 
who foretold that the ele€tions would see the downfall of 
the Government. But the strike wiped out whatever account 
there was against the Government and falsified all the 
prophesies. Mr Denham claimed that his Government had 
saved the State from anarchy and despotism. The purely 
negative policy of anti-socialism became for once a tangible 
and desirable thing. The ele€tors were asked to choose 
between those who had sought to tyrannize over the com- 
munity and to diftate the terms upon which it was to eat 
its daily bread, and those who had frustrated this endeavour. 
The result was the return of the Government to power 
with an increased majority, and the appearance of several 
hitherto “ independent ” members as definite supporters 
of the Government; while the Labour party, in place of 
achieving the sweeping victory which had been anticipated, 
suffered the loss of two seats. Though the Queensland 
Labour party sought to minimize this result, Labour 
sympathizers in other parts of Australia were under no 
illusion as to its significance. Mr Griffiths, the New South 
Wales Minister for Works in Mr McGowan’s Labour 
Government, in speaking of the Queensland ele¢tions, said: 


If a section of the community declares war against the general 
public and tries to starve it out, it is only natuial to expect that 
when the opportunity comes, the public will hit back. That is what 
has happened both in South Australia and Queensland. Only let the 
strike promoters get to work and organize a general strike in Sydney 
just prior to the next general election, and our party will get rubbed 
out, but not otherwise. The best thought in the Labour movement 
regards the strike as a barbarous and obsolete weapon, and the public 
resents its reintroduction, just as it would resent the reintroduction 
of the feudal system, or trial by torture, or any institution which did 
service in the past, but which has been superseded by more civilized 
methods. 


Here, then, is an element of hope—hope that a day of 
greater industrial peace is dawning in Australia. The con- 
tinuance of strikes depends not merely upon the willingness 
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of unionists to use a method of gaining their ends which 
penalizes the community, but also on the willingness of the 
community to be penalized. And on both sides it seems 
that the willingness is diminishing. On the one hand a 
strong se€tion of opinion in the Labour party is realizing 
that the commercial dislocation which necessarily follows 
a strike reacts on the strikers as well as on the rest of the 
community; and further that the tendency of the com- 
munity to “hit back” through the polling booths is a 
faét to be reckoned with. And on the other hand the 
general public is showing signs of an increasing restiveness 
under the policy of federated unionism, the success of whose 
campaigns depends upon the securing of at least a measure of 
sympathy from the average citizen. This sympathy it is 
perhaps becoming increasingly difficult to secure. In 
England the conditions of labour may still need consider- 
able amelioration before they represent what the average 
man considers to be a fair thing, and consequently the 
appeal ad misericordiam may still be an effective faCtor 
in industrial warfare. But in Australia this factor no longer 
operates. In a country where a carpenter can earn eleven 
shillings for a day of eight hours, and a wharf lumper can 
earn five pounds or more a week, the workers can scarcely 
expect the sympathy which is extended to the downtrodden 
and oppressed. Labour in Australia can scarcely be regarded 
as lying prostrate beneath the heel of the capitalist; rather 
does it stand ereét, flushed with victory, and able to make 
bargains with the capitalist on equal terms. It seems reason- 
able therefore, to expe¢t that the general public will come to 
insist that its bargaining shall be done peacefully, and not 
by the method of vast industrial upheavals. 

It would, however, be idle to disguise the fa& that another 
large, and at least equally influential, se€tion of the Labour 
party think otherwise. Many Labour organs in Australia 
still proclaim the helplessness of the worker, and declare 
that nothing but the complete reconstruction of society 
can bring him true relief. As Brisbane and Adelaide have 
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lately shown us, the Syndicalist element in the party is 
only too ready to proclaim its views and is able to find 
followers to carry them into effect. And the question 
for the future is which element is going to prevail. That 
question only the future can answer, but recent experience 
has at least given us some grounds for hoping that the 
moderate element will win the day. If this result is secured 
it will probably mean a great accession of political strength 
to the Labour party. For, apart from its methods, the 
ideals and standpoint of that party commend themselves 
to a large number of Australians who do not care to ticket 
themselves by any party name. 


Il. THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


HE Labour party has many solid advantages over its 

opponents. Its increasing strength and prominence has 
had the salutary effet of simplifying the issues of Australian 
Federal and State politics by reducing the struggle to 
one which is frankly between Socialists and anti-Socialists, 
and the realization of the great issues at stake is killing the 
tendency towards forming third parties which has been 
such a confusing element in Australian political life. But 
the fusion of Labour’s opponents into one party has a 
distin@lly prejudicial effe€t in at least two ways. In the 
first place it means that the Liberal party thus formed 
has a real difficulty in framing a platform which will be at 
once congenial to all its own constituent elements and 
attraCtive to the eleCtors. The Liberal parties in the Federal 
and State Parliaments are composed of elements which 
were formerly at war one with another, and consequently 
can only unite upon a legislative programme from which 
the main controversial issues—which are the only really 
interesting issues—have been eliminated. A striking instance 
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of this is to be found in the proposal made by the Australian 
Liberal Union at its recent session in Melbourne that the 
Fusion party in the Federal Parliament should frankly 
“ side-track ” the Prote¢tion versus Free-trade controversy 
by referring the question of tariffs to an independent 
extra-Parliamentary Board with pra¢tically plenary powers. 
Such a suggestion is a confession of weakness, and a pro- 
gramme framed on the lines which it indicates is bound to 
be flavourless and ineffective. On this subject a prominent 
Victorian Liberal, Mr W. H. Irvine, has lately said some 


plain and unpalatable words: 


He was not averse [he said] to fighting in any just cause, but he 
found nothing in this platform (i.e. the platform proposed by the 
Australian Liberal Union) to arouse martial enthusiasm in the most 
bellicose breast. The fighting programme appeared to have been 
arrived at by the simple process of elimination, by the taking out of it 
of anything that could offend the susceptibilities of anyone. All the 
bones had been carefully removed, and nothing left but a kind of 
gelatinous compound, political food for infants and invalids, war- 


ranted not to cause the slightest inconvenience to the weakest 
digestion. 


It may be said that this criticism is a biased and exaggerated 
one, but the fact that it can be seriously made by one who 
claims the name of Liberal must obviously be a very great 
disadvantage to the Liberal party. 

In the second place the simplifying of the Australian 
political issues has left the opponents of Labour in a largely 
negative position, and with the extremely unsatisfactory 
name of “ Anti-Socialist,” a name which leaves us in doubt 
not merely as to what policy those who bear it advocate 
but actually as to what policy they oppose, for Socialism 
is a mere abstra€tion which includes many political ten- 
dencies generally admitted to be desirable. Thus the 
tendency to substitute public for private control of in- 
dustries, and to limit private enterprise in the public 
interest, is a factor which enters into the political life of 
every nation and is illustrated by numerous laws whose 
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utility no one dreams of questioning. Certainly the Labour 
party has here a great advantage. 

The Labour programme, whatever its demerits, has the 
one great merit of being positive and unmistakable. The 
many separate “ planks ” of its platform are, most of them, 
highly disputable, but there can be little doubt as to what 
any of them mean. The Labour party is thus able to claim, 
not unjustly, that it is the one party with a really positive 
programme to put before the country. And it so happens 
that circumstances have conspired to give the Labour 
party the command of some of the best political cries 
available. The policy of an Australian navy and of a scheme 
of compulsory service for national defence was only partly 
of their devising; but the inauguration of both policies 
will be conneéted in the public mind with Mr Fisher’s 
Government more than with any other. The Labour 
Government has moreover had the courage to attack 
decisively at least two big national questions, the settle- 
ment of which was long overdue. Other Governments 
had discussed the question of a Federal Capital, but had 
been deterred from ation by the difficulty of deciding 
between the rival sites. Mr Fisher’s Government has 
chosen a site, and has called for designs for the Capital 
city. Again, other Governments have discussed the project 
of linking up the capitals of Australia by building a railway 
to connect Perth and Adelaide, but have shrunk from a¢tion 
in face of the difficulties with which the question bristles. 
Mr Fisher’s Government has aétually concluded arrange- 
ments for the building of the line. This feat alone con- 
stitutes a big claim upon the public gratitude. And—most 
important of all—the Labour party claims, whether rightly 
or wrongly, to be the champion of the growing national 
consciousness in Australia. It pleads that Australia should 
be regarded as one country, and not as a collection of 
separate States whose interests can be treated as indepen- 
dent of the interests of the whole. It may seem a small 
thing to mention in this connexion, but it is still part of a 
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deliberate policy, that Mr Fisher’s Government has decided 
to abolish the State postage stamps and to substitute one 
Commonwealth stamp to be used throughout Australia. 
This national policy was brought to a sharp focus in the 
recent Referenda proposals. The decisive majorities by 
which those proposals were reje¢ted indicated that they 
were at least premature. But they had the effect of forcing 
the Liberal party into adopting a strong “ State-rights ” 
policy, and the history of other Federations suggests that 
this is not the policy which will ultimately prevail. It is 
certainly the opinion of many who view Australian politics 
from a detached non-party standpoint that the future of 
Australia depends upon the extent to which the interests 
of the whole, and not the interests of its parts, come to be 
recognized as primary. On general grounds the position of 
the Labour party—apart from the Syndicalist methods 
from which it cannot at present be dissociated—is thus a 
strong one, and one which carries with it a considerable 
power of appeal. 

The results of the Tasmanian eleCtions are perhaps 
suggestive as supporting this view. The island is far enough 
removed from the main stream of Australian life to be 
able to form a detached judgment upon the issues submitted 
to it, and hence its political decisions have a value and 
interest which is peculiarly their own. Moreover Tasmania 
at its State elections uses an elaborate system of preferential 
voting, by which it is claimed that the opinion of the electors 
is ascertained more perfeétly than by any other method of 
ele€tion. Hence it is not without significance that the Labour 
cause made a distinét advance at the Tasmanian eletions 
last April. 

Labour’s gain, it is true, was only a gain of two seats, 
but this is capable of making a considerable difference in 
a House of only forty members, and, as a matter of fadt, 
reduced the Liberal Government’s majority to the bare mar- 
gin of two in place of the comparatively safe majority of six 
which it had secured at the 1909 eleCtions. The Labour press 
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has been jubilant over this result, and has claimed that it 
atones for the reverse in South Australia and the set-back 
in Queensland. The turn-over of two seats seems a some- 
what slight foundation upon which to build such a claim, 
but at least it may be taken as indicating that, where the 
contest is a straight contest between the programmes of 
the two parties, and is not complicated by the memories of 
Syndicalist excesses, the Labour cause shows a tendency to 
gain votes rather than repel them. 

If, then, the foregoing analysis of the political situation 
is in any wise correct, it would seem that Australian Liberal- 
ism is faced with a serious dilemma. On the one hand its 
most potent appeal to the eleCtors is the anti-Syndicalist 
appeal, in which it can pose as the champion of popular 
rights against the tyrannies and usurpations of organized 
labour. The eleCtions in South Australia and Queensland 
seem to show that this appeal carries with it a strong 
probability of success. But the attitude of many of the 
Labour leaders, and of at least a very influential se€tion of 
the Labour press, shows that this appeal is not without its 
effe€t on the Labour party itself. Some prominent Labour 
politicians themselves are realizing that the extremist 
element in their party is the greatest obstacle to the party’s 
success, and are seeking to dissociate the party from the 
methods of this element. It is possible that in this they 
will be successful, and that the Labour party will eventually 
discard the extremists as unworthy and discredited agents. 
And if that comes about, it seems fairly safe to prophesy 
that the Labour cause will attract to itself much support 
which has hitherto been withheld from it. There seems thus 
a real chance of the fruits of the Liberal success being 
reaped, not by the Liberals, but by their Labour oppo- 
nents, since the Labour party will gain in influence 
in proportion as the Liberals succeed in their campaign 
against the methods of militant trades unionism. It must 
not indeed be supposed that the disappearance of extremist 
methods would necessarily make the Labour programme 
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entirely acceptable to those who now oppose it. There would 
still remain many tendencies which would at least cause 
anxiety amongst thoughtful men. The doétrine of “ Pre- 
ference for Unionists,” which is one of the recognized 
planks in the platform of the Federal Labour party, is one 
which will not easily commend itself to those who believe 
personal freedom to be the inherent right of every man, be 
he employer or employed. And it is certainly difficult to 
believe that the Labour programme could ever be generally 
satisfactory so long as the party continues to depend 
upon a carefully fostered “ class consciousness ” as the main 
motive-power of its aCtions. 


{II. CURRENT POLITICS 


HE latest Budget, presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr Fisher, emphasizes the fact that pay- 
ment is exacted for every step towards nationhood. The 


figures involved exhibit a striking expansion ascompared with 
those of a few years ago. A number of our publicists seem 
much alarmed at the rapid growth of expenditure, but when 
the various items are examined there is little ground for 
pessimism. “ You cannot make omelettes without breaking 


9 


egys,” and we cannot inaugurate and carry through real 
defence schemes and at the same time meet other national 
obligations without finding the money. The greatest jump 
in expenditure is shown in the defence estimates, which 
have grown from a million five years ago to five and a half 
millions this year. ‘This is partly due to the adoption of 
compulsory training, but more largely to the construction 
of the naval unit, on which latter account £1,300,000 is to 
be spent during this year. Then local defence works and 
military stores, on which in 1908-9 only £100,000 were 
spent, this year account for over £550,000. Naval works 
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show an increase of over {200,000 for the same period. The 
taking over of the Northern Territory, involving payment 
of interest on old loans contraéted by the South Australian 
Government in addition to providing for development, in- 
creases the expenditure by nearly £400,000 annually. Old- 
age and invalid pensions show an increase during five years 
of about a million, while the proposed maternity allowance 
(or baby bonus) will cost another £400,000. It is probably 
true, as contended by the Opposition, that some of the 
items included in this {20,000,000 Budget are not justified; 
but on practically all the items indicated above the Ministry 
has behind it the full strength of public opinion. A feature 
which should give some comfort to even the most inveterate 
grumbler is that these large commitments are being met 
out of revenue. Except for the purchase of land and the 
erection of the High Commissioner’s office in London, and 
the redemption of some Northern Territory loans raised by 
the South Australian Government, the Federal Govern- 
ment has so far refrained from borrowing. Despite this self- 
restraint, it has since the beginning of the Commonwealth 
already spent over {10,000,000 on new works and buildings, 
and this year similar expenditure accounts for another 
£4,000,000. By the end of the current financial year nearly 
£6,000,000 will have been spent in this way on the 
Post-office and {7,700,000 on defence works, including 
£3,850,000 for the naval unit. It will thus be seen that the 
Australian Government has not only lived within its income, 
but has in some respects added to its capital. The Labour 
party was the first to object (in 1902) to entering upon a 
borrowing policy, and it deserves credit for the fact that 
to-day there is practically no Commonwealth public debt. 
So far this is satisfactory, but what of the future? The fleet 
unit is estimated to cost altogether £4,250,000, and in- 
cluding this year’s estimates {3,850,000 of this has already 
been provided, leaving only about {500,000 to be found 
next year. There follows the more complete scheme put 
forward by Admiral Henderson and adopted in principle 
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by the Ministry. This will prevent any material reduction 
in the amount required for naval construction for some 
years to come, and the Labour party insists that such ex- 
penditures must be met from revenue, which seems a sound 
proposition. But other large increases of expenditure are 
inevitable on propositions already agreed to and each justi- 
fiable in itself. ‘Thus the trans-continental railway just 
started will involve about {5,000,000, and the Federal 
capital territory will probably be resumed at a large cost. 
With this prospect ahead it seems clear that the Govern- 
ment must resort to borrowing, at least to cover railway 
works and land resumptions. The doubts expressed by some 
politicians as to the financial prospects of the Common- 
wealth are probably not more than are to be expected from 
members of Parliament who sit on the Opposition benches; 
but, as a matter of fact, the finances are in an extremely 
healthy condition, as revenue has kept pace with expendi- 
ture. If the Commonwealth has to borrow next year, her 
creditors will have the satisfaction of knowing that for the 
first eleven years of her existence she has not only kept out 
of debt, but has added materially to her capital out of 
revenue. 

An event of far-reaching importance occurred on Septem- 
ber 16, when the Governor-General turned the first sod 
of the Port-Augusta-Kalgoorlie railway. This line of 1,100 
miles is being constructed by the Federal Government, and 
will link up the continent from east to west. When com- 
pleted, it will permit of continuous railway travelling from 
Brisbane to Fremantle, a distance of 3,500 miles, and will 
allow of a considerable saving of time for both passengers 
and mails between London and the eastern States of 
Australia. The commercial value of the line will be great, 
but of much more importance is its probable effect politi- 
cally and socially. Until recently West Australia was looked 
upon as the Cinderella of the Australian group of colonies, 
but eventually a prince disguised as a gold miner discovered 
her charms and raised her with himself to affluence. As was 
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the case in the eastern States, the success of the gold miner 
dire€ted attention to other resources, and to-day West 
Australia is “ making good” with wheat, fruit and other 
produce. Her population has increased rapidly of late years, 
mostly by immigration from the other States, and general 
prosperity has resulted. With all this, the Westralians have 
felt the isolation involved in being separated from the bulk 
of the Australian population by a sea journey of four or five 
days’ duration, and have consistently agitated for railway 
connexion. They asserted that they were induced to accept 
federation through promises made by Federal leaders that 
the railway should be a distin¢étive feature of Australian 
policy. In any case, their persistence has at length been 
rewarded, and the line will soon be an accomplished faét. 
The country traversed has so far been thought unsuitable 
for settlement, but investigation for construction purposes 
has disclosed good supplies of water, which should render 
pastoral pursuits profitable over large areas. The chief value 
of the line to the Commonwealth, however, will be in con- 
vincing the Westralians that they are at last included in the 
Australian family. Sir Edmund Barton, when advocating 


federation, asked the people to drop parochialism and 
“‘ think continentally.” So far, we have not always realized 
that ideal, but as the trans-Australian line will establish 
geographical unity between widely-separated communities 
it will certainly foster a larger outlook. 


IV. UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


HE system of compulsory military training recently in- 
troduced is experiencing the inevitable “ teething 
troubles.” Its most enthusiastic advocates never anticipated 
that there would be smooth working at the start. To compel 
all youths physically fit to undergo so many hours’ drill during 
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the year must necessarily interfere to some extent with their 
ordinary avocations, or at least with their opportunities for 
indulging in sport. Quite a crop of cases have come before 
the courts, involving fines for failure to comply with the 
law, and these are being cited as indicating that the system 
has broken down. It is true that the Government has passed 
an amending law to allow the magistrates more discretion 
in the matter of punishment, but the modification does not 
in any way vitiate the principle. The fact is that these 
difficulties are only such as might have been expected. Not 
only is the idea of compulsion a novel one to our com- 
munity, but the large area and scattered population of 
Australia naturally increases the initial difficulties of its 
application. The Government, moreover, was unable to find 
sufficient money at once to ereét drill halls or even shelter 
sheds everywhere, and the lads have in many cases suffered 
some hardship as a result. A regrettable feature is that the 
municipal authorities, with few exceptions, turned a deaf 
ear to the request of the Government for the free use of 
existing halls. The Ministry, however, has this year put a 
large sum on the Estimates for expenditure on such con- 
veniences, and gradually that cause of complaint will be 
removed. On the whole there is nothing in the situation 
seriously to discourage those responsible for the adoption 
of the principle. The great majority of the lads are drilling 
cheerfully, and there is little doubt that the people as a 
whole are convinced of the necessity for the system. An 
instance of this feeling was recently seen at Broken Hill, an 
important mining centre in New South Wales. It has the 
reputation, even among Labour supporters, of being the 
head centre of the extremists. These good people seem 
anxious that a welcome should be extended to any invader 
who happens to come along, and naturally obje€t to any- 
thing which even remotely savours of “ militarism.” In the 
Miners’ Union it was proposed to protest against. “ con- 
scription,” as opponents dub the compulsory training, but 
on a ballot the system was favoured by a large majority. 
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According to a cable message just received, the London 
Daily Chronicle recently published an article stating that 
30,000 trainees were “ shirking ” drill, and that there was a 
natural resentment among the remaining 60,000. The 
official figures show that out of 108,000 subject to training 
some 14,000, at the end of the military year (June 30), had 
not fully complied with the law, but about 4,000 of these 
have since completed their drills. Some of the balance have 
undertaken to complete last year’s drills during this year, 
leaving a comparatively small percentage of actual recalci- 
trants, who are being prosecuted. Instead of 50 per cent 
being “ shirkers,” as stated in the article, there do not seem 
to be more than about § per cent. So much for wild state- 
ments from opponents. It is not at all likely that Australia 
will revert to the old haphazard method of dealing with 
defence. The people will rather devote themselves to per- 
feCting the compulsory system, so that all classes shall 
render personal service where all are so vitally interested. 
The sombre cast of the international horizon is having its 
effet in reconciling citizens generally to the idea that both 
men and money must be found for defence, even at consider- 
able sacrifice. 


Australia, Oct., 1912. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. THE RHODES MEMORIAL 


HERE can be few tracts of country anywhere that 

breathe so much of the spirit of great adventure as the 
small area of vineyard, cliff and moorland, thirty miles by 
five, extending from Table Mountain on the North to 
Cape Point on the South. It is Africa in microcosm—level 
beds of sandstone with the granite underneath here and 
there elbowing its way to the surface and weathering in more 
or less spherical shapes. Where the sandstone is hard, as on 
Table Mountain, it keeps its place; where soft, it has all been 
washed away, but here and there outside the table-land are 
hard nodules which still form the top of hills fashioned, as 
the early Portuguese navigators reported, “like stooks of 
corn in the fields of Santarem.” 

Here also is the place whence started one of the oldest of 
all quests, for at the top of False Bay they said “are openings, 
apparently the course of a river that the map-makers depict 
as very large and flowing from some lakes at the source of 
the Nile.” Capetown has long been known as the “ Tavern 
of the Seas,” and through it passed all those who opened up 
for Europe the wonders of Asia. 

On the Eastern slope of the great mountain, just out of 
sight of the city, but within a few hundred yards of the old 
outpost blockhouse from which the guard used to signal to 
the Castle the movements of natives on the flats that extend 
to the distant mountains of Hottentot Hollands, stands the 
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Rhodes Memorial, built out of the granite on which the 
mountain itself rests. 

In form it is a great stairway, at the foot of which stands 
Watts’s statue of “* Physical Energy,” the horse reined in, 
the rider with his right hand over his eyes gazing to the 
North. On either side of the stair are four pediments 
carrying Mr Swan’s lions in bronze, and at the top a temple, 
with two projecting wings, containing at its centre a bust of 
Rhodes himself. 

Simple and dignified, it stands alone upon the mountain 
side among the pine trees, looking to the east and along the 
great North road, the stairway in full light, and above it, 
gazing out over the flats, far beyond which the road was 
extended foot by foot by him, the brooding presence of 
the thinker who loved and served South Africa. 

For those of us who knew him and have seen him in his 
many activities, both the place and the nature of the 
Memorial seem appropriate. The place because he loved it, 
and because there as strongly as anywhere in this Sub- 
Continent the call of the veld is loud in our ears. Whichever 
way we turn, from the breakers under Hangklip to the curve 
of the Blaauwberg Beach, our outlook is limited by moun- 
tains, serrated, menacing. Through them here and there are 
openings that call us to pass them and see for ourselves the 
wonders that are beyond. 

There was always something tragic about Cecil Rhodes, 
something which set him apart from other men, something 
elemental. In his presence the feeling always was that he 
carried a burden as great as he could bear, indeed towards 
the end greater than he could bear, and what he asked of 
you was that you would in some way relieve him of the 
practical working details of life, and by doing so let him get 
back to his thoughts again. 

His was a dominating, and, indeed, in his rough moments, 
a domineering personality. At one time you would find him 
gentle and most naturally courteous; at another, brutally 
cynical to those around him, huckstering in the market- 
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place, using without compunction every weapon in his 
armoury to crush some opposition he had met with. At one 
time the swoop of his imagination upon some distant and 
hardly visible feature of the opposition reminded one of 
some great bird upon the wing. At another, perhaps, his 
talking for days together about some trivial blunder which 
had annoyed him irresistibly suggested the same bird on the 
ground and unable to rise therefrom. 

Each of these phases those about him knew well, but 
needless to say his power was born of the first and nourished 
and confirmed by the knowledge that he regarded all that 
he possessed as held in trust for the advancement of the race 
from which he sprung and the power to which he owed an 
undivided allegiance. 

Remembering that this was the man himself, there are 
few things on record more tragic than the story of an evening 
visitor, shortly before the end, who found him alone and 
looking very worn and ill. After discussing some things of 
the moment, the conversation passed to more distant 
matters, and Rhodes suddenly fell silent. His visitor saw that 
his gaze was fixed on his wrists, where the pulse was throb- 
bing and checking and fiercely throbbing again, and he too 
could say no more but silently shook his hand and left him. 

There were these great contrasts in the man, but it is 
what was great in him that should be remembered, and it 
is this side of him which Mr Baker has so fitly expressed by 
placing the figure of the thinker apart from and above the 
energy that carried out his schemes, connecting the two 
with such fine symbols of strength and constancy. The 
monument has all the beauty of proportion, which is 
the outstanding feature of Mr Baker’s work, and the style 
he has adopted—*“ Dutch-Doric,” as Mr Swan used laugh- 
ingly to call it—admirably fits its purpose on the mountain 
side. 

What is left of Rhodes rests in the country that bears his 
name, but South Africa is fortunate that in the spot whence 
all her development has started, which he loved and which 
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is full of memories of him, this monument should have been 


erected, so symbolic of his character, so pervaded by his 
spirit. 


Il. THE UNVEILING OF THE MEMORIAL 


ARL GREY unveiled the Memoria’ on July 5, the 
anniversary of Rhodes’s birthday. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that the occasion was not made one of greater 
national and Imperial importance. The true significance, 
however, of the Memorial and of the life-work of the man 
whom it commemorates were impressively described in Lord 


Grey’s speech, and we cannot do better than quote his 
words: 


At the entrance to New York Harbour an impressive and colossal 
statue of Liberty greets every new immigrant who comes to swell the 
population of the great Republic. While liberty is the necessary 
foundation of a charaéter which daily expresses itself in spontaneous 
fulfilment of duty, we cannot forget that to many the Statue of 
Liberty suggests only licence, and the liberty not to serve the State. 
In Canada, too, the newcomer, sailing up the noble St Lawrence 
River to Montreal, will shortly see silhouetted against the sky a 
heroic statue which is now being ere€ted by the Government of the 
Dominion. It will represent the figure of a noble Canadian girl 
whose courage saved her home and country from destruétion by the 
Iroquois, and will convey the idea of courage, loyalty and duty, 
together with the message that Canada expeéts every woman as well 
as every man to serve the State. Is it not then fitting that the new- 
comer to this land of sunshine and of irresistible attration should 
also find waiting for him at the gate of South Africa a message—a 
message from Rhodes straight from his grave in the far Matoppos 
calling upon him for wholehearted and ungrudging service to South 
Africa, to the Empire, and to humanity? 


But the memory of Rhodes has a wider meaning: 


It stands for a great truth as well as for an inspiring ideal... . It 
was the unswerving aim of Rhodes’s life to substitute the law of 
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justice, freedom and peace, the triple basis of our Christian civiliza- 
tion, for barbarism in the dark places of Africa, and to establish, so 
far as possible, permanent peace between the civilized nations of the 
world. The steps which were to lead to the realization of these splen- 
did hopes were: the unity of South Africa, the unity of the British 
Empire, the union of the Anglo-Saxon and Celtic peoples. This faith 
was his inseparable companion through life—the last vision before 
his dying eyes, and found permanent expression in his will. But 
Rhodes was not merely a dreamer, a visionary enthusiast and idealist, 
he was much more: he was a pra¢tical idealist, a builder, a creator, 
who saw his means as clearly as his end. 


The first step, the union of South Africa, is already 
achieved, although Rhodes did not live to see it. Towards 
the second step Lord Grey sees a definite progress: 


In each of the great Dominions public opinion, animated by the 
impelling motives of loyalty and self-respe€, as well as of self-interest, 
has recently moved a considerable way towards the assumption of a 
share in those Imperial duties which, it was felt, had too long been left 
to the overburdened people of the British Isles, and in the Defence 
A& which your Parliament has just passed I recognize and welcome, 
as Rhodes would have done, your desire to share the Imperial re- 
sponsibilities and obligations of the Crown. 


The third step 


was at all events a noble dream, and whether we share these hopes or 
not, standing bareheaded before this monument, our reverent 


homage is compelled by his large share of that faith which in the past 
has so often moved mountains. 


South Africa, Oct., 1912. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. THE CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT 


HE anticipation expressed in the last letter from New 

Zealand in Tue Rounp Taste that the “ Stop-gap ” 
Ministry formed by Mr T. Mackenzie would be replaced by 
a Government headed by Mr Massey has been verified. 
The Reform party are not only in power, but there is every 
indication of their remaining there at any rate for this Par- 
liament and probably its successor. 

The party has been so long in the wilderness that at pre- 
sent they must find it difficult to realize that at length the 
dire€tion of the country’s affairs has fallen into their hands. 
Among the public there is a feeling almost of bewilderment, 
of which it is difficult to give an adequate conception to 
those who are not on the spot. It resembles the feeling of 
astonishment with which the people of Canada woke up one 
morning last year to find that Sir Wilfrid Laurier had fallen 
after fifteen years of office. In New Zealand the Liberal- 
Labour party have been in power for twenty-one years. 
Only the ele€tors who are approaching middle age can recol- 
lect what it was like to be under another Government. The 
younger generation of voters have only known the continu- 
ous Ministry led successively by Mr Ballance, Mr Seddon, 
and Sir Joseph Ward. 

The end of the Liberal-Labour Government came in dra- 
matic fashion on the night of July 5, during the discussion 
of a ‘‘ Want of Confidence” motion moved by Mr Massey. 
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A little before midnight a private member supporting 
the Mackenzie Government moved the adjournment of the 
debate. The Opposition challenged a division, and the 
motion was defeated by 39 votes to 33. All knew then that 
the end had come. The closing scenes were marked by ob- 
vious dissension in the Government ranks. Mr Roderick 
McKenzie, Minister for Public Works in the Ward Ministry, 
who, like the other members of that Administration, was 
excluded when the “Stop-gap” Ministry was formed, 
complained of the way in which he and Mr Millar (Sir 
Joseph Ward’s Minister for Railways) had been treated by 
the party. Mr Roderick McKenzie contented himself with 
not voting when the “ Want of Confidence” amendment was 
put to the House. Mr Millar, however, came from a sick bed 
for the express purpose of voting to put out the Mackenzie 
Ministry, and he was joined by three other members who 
had supported Sir Joseph Ward, namely, Messrs Coates, 
Vernon Reed, and T. W. Rhodes. The fateful division took 
place at 4.50 a.m., when the Mackenzie Government was 
defeated by 8 votes, the figures being Opposition 41, 
Government 33. 


On the following Thursday Mr Massey again met the 
House and was able to announce the formation of the new 
Ministry.* 


II. THE OUTLOOK ON IMPERIALISM 


T may be said without hesitation that the new Reform 
Ministry is distinctly Imperialist. In the dispatch of con- 
tingents to South Africa, in increasing the contributions to 
the Navy and in the presentation of the Dreadnought the 
* The names of the new Ministers and their portfolios were given in a 


footnote to the New Zealand letter in Tue Rounp Taste for September, 
Pp: 764. 
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Reform party gave the Ministry in office their support, 
and in the matter of the dispatch of the contingents 
they claim to have been chiefly instrumental in bringing 
Mr Seddon up to the mark. Mr Massey, it is true, objected 
to Sir Joseph Ward’s making the offer of the Dreadnought 
on Ministerial authority without first consulting Parliament, 
but he thoroughly approved of a gift to the Royal Navy in 
time of peril. Mr Massey, moreover, has taken occasion to 
emphasize the Imperial sentiment of the Ministry, and his 
concurrence in the view that the time was coming when the 
Dominions would in some way be admitted into the Councils 
of the Empire, as well as take a larger share in its defence. 
He added that the present Government intended to join 
with the Governments of the other nations of the Empire in 
doing everything they could to strengthen the Imperial 
organization. There had been no hanging back in New 
Zealand so far as Imperial matters were concerned, and the 
present Government would ask the people to do their duty, 
in the first instance to the Imperial Navy, and then to the 
land defences. It is also noteworthy that Mr Allen, perhaps 
of all the Ministers the keenest student of Imperial affairs, 
holds strong views on the importance of the Pacific, and looks 
forward to the time when the Mother Country and the 
Dominions will unite in maintaining an Eastern Fleet of 
Empire. 

It is, however,a matter for regret that so far there has been 
little or no reference by leading public men in New Zealand 
to Mr Winston Churchill’s suggestion in May last that, while 
the Motherland should maintain the sea supremacy at the 
decisive point, the Daughter States should guard and patrol 
the rest of the Empire. Similarly, so far as is known, there 
has been no official reply to the intimation on the part of 
the Prime Minister of Australia that the Commonwealth 
Government was desirous of entering into closer relations 
with New Zealand in matters of trade and defence. The 
omission is no doubt due to the faét that public attention 
has been absorbed by local political excitement consequent 
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upon the general eleCtion and two subsequent changes of 
Ministry. 

Public opinion is no less backward, and New Zealand’s 
reception of the speeches of Mr Churchill presents an un- 
fortunate contrast to the reception that she gave to the great 
debate of three years ago. In 1909 the intensity of the ex- 
citement and sympathy occasioned by the alarming dis- 
closures of Mr Asquith and his colleagues resulted imme- 
diately in the offer of our Dreadnought and brought the 
movement for compulsory military training to an unex- 
pectedly rapid success before the end of the year. But Mr 
Churchill’s recent speeches, though full of grave significance, 
have been free of any note of dramatic alarm, and they have 
failed to make any dire¢t appeal to the imagination or the 
nerves of the public. 

An opportunity, however, was offered to the Government 
on September 18 for declaring the faith that is in them and 
for giving the people a lead on one of the most momentous 
issues of Imperial policy. Mr A. M. Myers, who, as Minister 
of Defence in the Mackenzie Government, is credited with 
having saved the military training scheme at a very critical 


period, put a question to the Prime Minister in the House 
of Representatives on the date above mentioned in the 
following terms: 


Whether, as there is an earnest disposition on the part of the self- 
governing Dominions to help to maintain the existence of the British 
Empiie by assisting in its common defence, and as the British 
supremacy at sea is being seriously challenged, he does not consider 
that the time has arrived for New Zealand to follow the lead of 
Canada and ask that a member of the New Zealand Cabinet should 
have a seat on the Imperial Defence Committee in London, and 
thus remain in constant personal touch with the Impeiial Govern- 
ment? 


To this question Mr Myers appended the following 
explanatory note: 


While New Zealand’s remoteness from London places it at a dis- 
advantage with Canada in a scheme of this nature,the difficulty would 
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be overcome by the appointment of a new Honorary Minister, to be 
eleéted by members of the House of Representatives, and to be known 
as “ Minister of External Affairs,” who could aét as an alternate with 
the Prime Minister and Minister of Defence in attending the sittings 
of the Imperial Committee of Defence in London. The Minister of 
External Affairs could, if necessary, represent the Government on the 
Imperial Defence Committee while the Dominion Parliament was in 
session. He would be expected to stand aloof frem internal and 
domestic troubles, and might be allowed to address both Houses, 
voting, however, only in the House to which he was attached. An 
arrangement of this kind would meet the obje€tion that a repre- 
sentative of the Dominion stationed permanently in London gets out 
of touch with his own country, while he would at the same time have 
permanent representation on the Imperial Defence Committee, and 
thus have a continuous fund of information on the subject of external 
affairs and defence. 

In view of the strong Imperial stand taken up by New Zealand 
when a number of contingents were sent to South Africa, our further 
a¢tion in presenting a Dreadnought to the Mother Country and 
placing the same unreservedly at the disposal of the Imperial authori- 
ties, it would seem fitting that we should follow up our previous 
a€tions on such momentous issues by formulating a scheme of this 
nature, since co-operation with the United Kingdom in matters of 
defence must carry with it the beginnings of an association in policy 
which would result in inestimable benefit to the strength of the Em- 
pire and to the general cause of peace. 


Mr Massey’s reply was that the matter referred to would 
be “ taken into the serious consideration of the Government 
during the recess, with a view to submitting proposals to the 
House when Parliament meets again.” It involves a long and 
disappointing wait, but in view of the difficulties of the new 
Government it is not perhaps unnatural. The fact, however, 
that all our Governments are driven by the tyranny of local 
issues to neglect Imperial questions provides a powerful 
argument for the suggestion of Mr Myers that a special 
Minister of External Affairs shall be appointed. Not other- 
wise are the greatest matters of all likely to receive altera- 
tion except occasionally and spasmodically under the 
influence of some great emergency. 
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III. GOVERNMENT POLICY AND FINANCE 


HE Hon. James Allen, the Minister for Finance, with 

commendable promptitude, delivered his first Budget 
on August 6, a week after the meeting of Parliament. It 
showed the revenue to be in a most buoyant condition and 
in keeping with the general prosperity of the Dominion. 
During the year ending March 31 the revenue was 
£11,032,544, or £633,534 more than the Estimates. The 
expenditure amounted to {10,604,677. The balance in the 
Consolidated Fund at March 31, 1912, including balance 
brought forward from the previous year, was £807,276, of 
which Mr Allen proposed to transfer £750,000 to the Public 
Works Fund, leaving a balance forward of £57,276. The 
current year’s finance, so far as the Consolidated Fund is 
concerned, may be summarized as follows: 


Balance after transfer of £750,000 to £ 
“Public Works Fund. . . . . 57,276 
Estimated Revenue . . . . . 10,948,404 


£11,005 ,680 


Estimated Expenditure . . . . £10,863,068 
Balance available for Supplementary 
| ea a ci 


As is usual in New Zealand, the Budget speech not only 
dealt with the finance of the Dominion, but outlined the 
- main features of the Government’s policy. One of its chief 
items, the reform of the Legislative Council, will be dealt 
with at some length elsewhere. 

In the sphere of Finance the Government pledge them- 
selves to economy of administration, and to greater caution 
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in borrowing money, although they admit that for some 
years to come a reasonable amount will have to be raised on 
loan for development purposes. The Government also 
intend to increase the powers of the House in supervising 
public expenditure, and to introduce strifter and more ortho- 
dox public accounting. Larger powers are to be given to the 
Public Accounts Committee, which is sele&ted from both 
sides of the House, and includes the two ex-Ministers for 
Finance at present in Opposition. The yearly Estimates will 
be submitted to the Committee, who will have authority to 
examine heads of departments, and generally to call for 
persons and papers before submitting their recommendations 
to the House. 

According to Mr Allen, the other proposals of the Gov- 
ernment are as follows. Land settlement is to be encouraged 
in a vigorous and progressive manner. The proceeds of 
land sales, instead of being absorbed in the Consolidated 
Fund, as at present, will be paid into a separate account, 
and used for the purchase of more land for settlement. 
The Public Service is to be reformed by removing it from 
political influence, and placing appointments and pro- 
motions under the control of a non-political board. A first- 
class railway expert is to be engaged in England for the 
position of General Manager for the New Zealand railways. 
The system of borrowing money on short-dated debentures 
is to be revised, and the Finance Minister is expected to 
visit England at an early date to make arrangements for the 
conversion of those already in existence. Amendments are 
also to be proposed in the Conciliation and Arbitration AG, 
the most important being a provision for a secret ballot 
to be taken for the decision of important questions by 
industrial unions of workers or by employers’ associations. 
The Defence A& will be amended by substituting military 
detention for imprisonment in the ordinary gaols in con- 
nexion with non-registration. 

No alteration in taxation is to be proposed at present, 
with one exception—a proposed increase in the Graduated 
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Land Tax on estates over £30,000 unimproved value. This 
was unexpected, because it had been a favourite charge of his 


opponents that Mr Massey was the friend of the large land- 
owners. 


IV. REFORM OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


HE Government lost no time in bringing forward one 

of the leading measures in their programme, namely, a 
Bill for the reform of the Legislative Council. Originally, 
the Upper House consisted of members nominated for life, 
and as care was taken in the seleftion, the Chamber, down 
to about the year 1891, was conspicuous for its independence, 
and the ability with which large public questions were dis- 
cussed and dealt with. Among its ranks were found men 
of culture and experience with a high sense of public duty. 
The result was that students of politics who wished to know 
what was to be said on both sides of any great question got 
into the habit of studying debates in the Legislative Council 
rather than the discussions in the Lower House. 

A wave of Liberal feeling, however, began to bring the 
principle of nomination into disfavour, and in 1883 a Con- 
servative Government—the Whitaker-Atkinson Adminis- 
tration—submitted a Bill providing for the ele¢tion of a 
Council by the direét vote of the people in two ele¢torates, 
each island being one, and the proportional system of voting 
being used. This was not accepted, and in 1885 Sir Frederick 
Whitaker introduced a Bill providing for election by a 
joint session of members of the Council and of the House. 
This was carried by the Council, but rejected by the House 
of Representatives. 

The Liberal-Labour Administration under Mr Ballance, 
which took office in 1891, introduced, and successfully 
carried, a Bill providing that members of the Council 
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should be nominated by the Government for a period of 
seven years only, although there was nothing in the measure 
to prevent a member from being re-nominated at the end 
of his term if the Government thought fit. The rights of 
existing life members of the Council were conserved under 
the Bill. This reform has proved a failure, and of the 
Council as at present constituted it might almost be 
said “ None so poor as to do it reverence.” The plan of 
appointing members for a limited period was in itself 
almost sufficient to bring about the Council’s decline, for 
it practically destroyed the independence of the Chamber. 
A member who wished to be re-appointed at the end of his 
term knew that he had to do what the Government wished 
him to do, and it was sometimes said to be possible to tell 
when a councillor was approaching the end of his seven 
years by the increased alacrity with which he strove to 
carry out the Government’s wishes. The mischief was in- 
tensified during Mr Seddon’s long reign by the fact that 
he used the Legislative Council as a means of rewarding 
his supporters, especially those who were unable to secure 
election to the Lower House. The result is now that all 
the thirty-nine members of which the Council is com- 
posed have been appointed by that party, with the exception 
of seven life members—all of them advanced in years— 
who still remain in the Chamber. Thus the Council has 
lost much of its old independence, and its influence on 
public opinion has greatly declined. 

The Bill framed by the Massey Government for the 
reform of the Council, and introduced into that Chamber 
by the Hon. H. D. Bell, Minister for Internal Affairs, 
proposes to make the Council elective. New Zealand, 
geographically, is divided into the North and South Island 
—Stewart Island lying to the south of the latter and 
bearing somewhat the same relation to it that the Isle of 
Wight does to England. It is proposed under the Bill to 
make each of these geographical divisions an ele¢torate, 
and to use the proportional system of voting adopted in 
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the Transvaal Municipal A&. The total number of coun- 
cillors to be ultimately ele€ted is fixed at forty, twenty 
from each island. The eleCtions will be held on the same 
day as those for the House of Representatives, and the 
franchise will be the same. Each elected councillor will 
hold his seat for the term of two Parliaments of the House 
of Representatives, one half the total number retiring at 
each eleCtion. The present nominated members will con- 
tinue to hold their seats until their existing appointments 
have expired. The House of Representatives will continue 
to exercise full control over money Bills, as at present. 
It is curious to recall the fat that when the Constitution 
was granted to New Zealand, Sir George Grey proposed 
to make the Council ele¢tive. The English Government, 
at the instance, it is said, of Sir John Pakington, insisted 
on substituting the nominative for the ele¢tive principle. 
The debate on the second reading of the Bill brought 
to light a strong opposition to it in the Council. Several 
members who admitted that public opinion was in favour 
of the substitution of ele€tion for nomination said they 
would vote for the second reading on that ground, but 
would require radical alterations in some of the details 
when the Bill was in Committee. The Hon. Mr Samuel, 
Leader of the Council under the Mackenzie Ministry, 
urged in opposition that the Government had no right 
to legislate piecemeal. This was an amendment of the 
Legislature A&t, and a Bill should be brought down to 
deal with both Houses, instead of trying an experiment on 
the Council. If a change was necessary, as was suggested, 
he argued that the Council should be elected either by 
the House of Representatives or by both Houses, or that 
it should be abolished altogether, rather than that it 
should be ele€ted on the popular franchise like the primary 
Chamber. “‘ Why,” he asked, “did the Council exist at 
all?” It existed to prevent party legislation, to moderate 
the speed of legislation, to revise, amend, and improve rash 
legislation, or to retard it until the constituencies could be 
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made to understand what was being done. If the Council 
were eleCted, members would have to receive deputations 
and hundreds of letters from constituents, they would have 
to give pledges, not according to their beliefs, but according 
to what eleCtion necessities required. They would, in fad, 
be subjeé to all the disabilities of the Lower House, and 
would be useless for the purpose of a Revising Chamber. 
He also took exception to the system of proportional repre- 
sentation. It would mean, he said, that without regard to 
honesty, good chara¢ter, or intelligence, the candidate’s 
ele€tion would depend upon his ability to get his name on 
a ticket. A fra€tion only of the eleCtors could have any real 
knowledge of their candidates, and the only safeguard 
which ele€tion on popular franchise provided would be 
removed. 

Other members objefted that a Council ele¢ted on the 
more scientific system of representation might claim to be 
a more correét exponent of the public will than the Lower 
House. On the other hand, if both Houses were elected 
on the proportional system of representation, there would 
be two legislative bodies, each practically a duplicate of 


the other, which would not only be a waste of energy, 
but likely to prove, in pra¢tice, exceedingly fruitful of 
friction and conflict. 

The second reading was carried by twenty-four votes to 
eight, but on the motion to go into Committee, the Hon. 
J. D. Ormond, one of the oldest of the life members, 
moved the following amendment: 


That all the words after the word “that” be omitted, with a 
view of inserting the words “ the Council is of opinion that, having 
affirmed that the constitution of the Council should be altered from 
nomination to election, it is not advisable to proceed further with 
the Bill this session, in order that the electors of the Dominion may 


be given an opportunity of considering the proposals for giving 
effect to the Bill.” 


The amendment was carried by twenty to thirteen. This 


meant, of course, that the Bill was shelved. Mr Massey, 
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however, then gave notice in the Lower House of a series 
of resolutions embodying the main provisions of the Bill. If 
these are passed, it is thought that they will be sent to the 
Upper House. Mr Massey has also given notice of a Bill to 
reduce the term of appointment of Legislative Councillors 
to three years. It is inferred that if the resolutions are 
rejected by the Upper House, and the latter Bill is carried, 
he will next advise His Excellency to call sufficient short- 
term councillors to pass the Bill into law. 


V. THE NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER 


NE of the first administrative acts of the new Govern- 

ment was the appointment of a High Commissioner 
in the place of Sir William Hall Jones. The problem pre- 
sented to Mr Massey was one of no little difficulty. It is 
believed that there was no one on his own side in politics 
whom he could spare from active political life in the 
Dominion and who at the same time seemed pre-eminently 
marked out for the position of our representative in Lon- 
don. After careful consideration, Mr Massey decided to 
offer it to the retiring Prime Minister, Mr Thomas Macken- 
zie, by whom it was accepted. 

The New High Commissioner is not an orator, and will 
not be able to compete with Sir George Reid in the matter 
of after-dinner speeches. He has, however, a thorough 
knowledge of the Dominion from end to end, and of its re- 
sources. He has managed to gain the confidence of farmers 
throughout the country, who rely upon him to infuse new 
life into our London Office, especially in the matter of 
opening up new markets for our produéts. 

Mr Mackenzie has had considerable experience in this 
direCtion, having been for some years the London repre- 
sentative of the most important Farmers’ Co-operative 
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Associations in New Zealand. Born in Edinburgh in 1854, 
he came out to New Zealand as a child, and was educated in 
Otago. He has a good record as an explorer in some of the 
wilder parts of New Zealand. He first entered Parliament 
as a supporter of what is now the Reform party, but subse- 
quently crossed the floor of the House, and in 1909 he be- 
came a member of the Ward Administration. His recent 
experience as Prime Minister of the short-lived Ministry 
was, of course, the crowning point in his career. Mr Mac- 
kenzie is in favour of removing the head-quarters of the 
High Commissioner to a more central position, and is 
especially bent on opening continental markets for New 


Zealand produce. 


VI. THE RESIGNATION OF THE GOVERNOR 


HE news of the impending resignation of His Excel- 
lency the Governor, Lord Islington, in consequence of 


his having accepted the appointment of President of the 
Indian Civil Service Commission, has been received with 
genuine regret. Lord Islington, like his predecessors, has 
made a point of visiting as many parts of the Dominion as 
possible, and has shown a lively interest in its institutions, 
and the development of its resources. In the Mother Country 
he took an a¢tive part in hospital administration and in the 
development of the agricultural industry, and his knowledge 
and experience in these as in other matters have been 
freely placed at the service of the people of New Zealand. 

It fell to Lord Islington’s lot to be Governor during the 
first political crisis that has occurred in New Zealand during 
the last twenty-one years. There has been some criticism 
of his aétion during that crisis. This criticism does not 
question his impartiality, which was absolute, but his inter- 
pretation, or that of the Colonial Office, of his constitu- 
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tional funétions. It is a matter, therefore, which concerns 
the other nations of the Empire, and of which they should 
take account. 

Readers of Tue Rounp Taste will remember that the 
Ward Government, during the short session held in Feb- 
ruary last, only just succeeded in defeating Mr Massey’s 
“ Want of Confidence”? amendment to the Address, with 
the aid of two members who broke their eleCtion pledges 
and the Speaker’s casting vote. One of the votes of the mem- 
bers who broke their pledges was obtained, it was under- 
stood, on the distinét condition that Sir Joseph Ward would 
at once resign, even if the Opposition amendment were 
rejected. This accordingly Sir Joseph Ward did, and after 
a short interval the Mackenzie Ministry came into office. 

But though Parliament had been called together earlier 
than usual for the express purpose of ascertaining whether 
the Ministry had the confidence of the country, and if not, 
of finding for His Excellency other advisers who had, 
Mr Mackenzie was allowed to remain in office for three and 
a half months before meeting Parliament and ascertaining 
whether he had its confidence or not. During that time he 
had control of the finances, made appointments and pro- 
motions in the Public Service, and made appointments for 
seven years to the Legislative Council. The criticism of the 
action of the Governor turns upon whether he should have 
agreed to prorogue Parliament for that period, thus giving 
the new Administration a lease of power, or whether he 
should only have consented to adjourn Parliament until the 
new Cabinet had been formed, thus compelling Mr Mac- 
kenzie to submit his Ministry to the judgment of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, before it assumed charge of the 
administration. Lord Islington, it is understood, agreed 
that if Sir Joseph Ward could carry the adjournment pro- 
rogation should follow. The motion for adjournment was 
carried in the House and accordingly Mr Mackenzie, as 
has been mentioned, was enabled to obtain a lease of power 
for three and a half months, and to make appointments to 
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the Upper House, when, as events proved, he did not possess 
the confidence of Parliament. 

It is not intended to express any opinion as to whether 
Lord Islington’s course in these very difficult circumstances 
was correct or not. The matter is raised rather with the 
object of pointing out that the old protest against Down- 
ing Street interference, and its obvious effeét on the Colonial 
Office, is in danger of destroying one of the few safeguards 
which the people still possess against the seizure of power by 
a party cabal. It will be a grave mistake if the Colonial Office 
carries the doétrine of non-intervention too far, and if the 
position of Governor is regarded as devoid of power, or 
responsibility. For an occasion may arise, as this episode 
suggests, when the people look to the Crown to preserve 
the people’s rights by resisting the usurpation of power, or 
the straining of their authority by representatives who no 
longer possess public confidence. In bygone times the peril 
has been lest the Crown should encroach on the public 
liberties. That peril has passed away. But it has given way 
to a new one, that the functions of the Crown, on which in 
part our constitutional liberties depend, may lapse through 
non-usage. 


VII. THE COST OF LIVING 


N important and interesting report has just been 

presented by a Royal Commission appointed to con- 
sider the subje¢t of the cost of living in New Zealand and 
the expediency of legislation with respeé thereto. The 
Commission had some difficulty in distinguishing between 
an a€tual increase in the cost of living and an increase, due 
to the more prosperous times, in the standard of living. 
They find, however, that there has been an a¢tual increase 
of about twenty per cent, but that the rise in wages has 
been sufficient not only to preserve the old standard of 
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living at the increased prices, but to add considerably to the 
comforts and common luxuries consumed. But for the last 
two years the accelerated rise in the prices of food and some 
other necessaries has made it more difficult to maintain 
this higher standard, for incomes do not appear to have 
risen in proportion, and wages have been lagging behind 
prices. They take the view that a large amount of this rise 
in prices is due to the increased gold produétion of the 
world, and point out that New Zealand as a debtor country 
has benefited by the depreciation of gold, since a less quan- 
tity of exports has sufficed to pay the interest on her debt. 
Moreover, we have further benefited because, while the 
goods we export have risen about forty per cent in value 
as measured in gold, our imports have increased in price 
only to the extent of three or four per cent. They recommend 
improvement of New Zealand statistics, and lay great 
stress on the extension of education, especially in technical 
and economic subje¢ts. They urge that a closer connexion 
should be established between the administrative side of 
Government and the political science and economic science 
of the University. They recommend the removal of duties 
on the necessaries of life, and other alterations in the tariff. 
They advocate a land policy which will break down land 
monopoly in town and country, and the establishment of a 
systematic and energetic policy of immigration. Three 
members of the Commission, in a minority report, objeét to 
further taxation of land, and two Labour members of Parlia- 
ment on the Commission dissent from the recommendation 
as to increased immigration, under existing conditions. 


VIII. THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHEME 


HE Government are working away at the organiza- 
tion of the National Training system, and although 
they are meeting with a full share of the difficulties to be 
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expected before such a far-reaching system can be said 
to be thoroughly established, they are making steady pro- 
gress. There is a small, but very active, and evidently very 
earnest, seCtion of the community opposed to Compulsory 
Training in any shape or form It is, however, an interest- 
ing commentary on the wild talk about military tyranny and 
“gaoling our boys,” which has seriously scared some of the 
politicians, that there have only been about 50 cases of 
imprisonment for defaulting up to date, though more than 
60,000 boys have been registered for training and nearly 
18,000 have attended the camps. 

There is, however, a widespread feeling that it is desirable 
to protect offenders of this class from the associations of the 
common gaol, and thus to deprive the anti-militarists of the 
only argument that makes any appeal to the public. The 
substitution of military detention for ordinary imprisonment 
was accordingly advocated by Sir Joseph Ward shortly 
before his resignation. Mr Myers concurred in this opinion, 
and the proposal was included in the programme of the 
Mackenzie Government. Mr Massey’s Minister of Defence, 
Mr James Allen, has committed the present Government 
to the same policy. The details of the detention scheme have 
not yet been published, but it is understood to include 
detention in barracks for a maximum period of 28 days, 
during which military training will be enforced. The 
Government’s Bill is also expeéted to provide machinery 
for the attachment of wages in payment of fines, and for 
leaving the penalties of disenfranchisement and disqualifi- 
cation for government employment to the magistrates’ dis- 
cretion instead of imposing them automatically as at present. 
The power of imprisonment is, however, apparently to be 
kept in reserve for obdurate offenders instead of being com- 
pletely abolished, as was apparently the intention of the 
previous Government. 

The Defence Estimates, which were considered by the 
House of Representatives on September 13, provided the 
new Parliament with its first opportunity of discussing the 
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defence question. There was much unbalanced talk about 
the costliness and the folly of gold lace and feathers, but 
it is a hopeful sign that critics preferred this line of attack 
to the denunciations of tyranny and oppression which 
figure in anti-militarist leaflets. The total vote was £456,388, 
but both the Minister of Defence and the ex-Minister con- 
sidered that it would soon be within the proposed limit 
of £400,000, because the heavy outlay demanded for equip- 
ment in the initial stages would not recur. The only impor- 
tant division was on a motion favouring the wholesale 
exemption of conscientious objectors and the imposition of 
some equivalent non-military service. The defeat of this 
motion by 60 votes to 5 is considered greatly to have reduced 
the chance of serious trouble with the defence Bill. 

But the most striking thing in the debate was the out- 
spoken protest by Mr Veitch, the fourth member of the 
Labour party and the only one who voted against the 
motion. Mr Veitch expressed the opinion that if a country 
was worth living in it was worth defending by those compe- 
tent to take their part in the task of defence. “ It was utter 
nonsense,” he said, “ to say that Labour organizations were 


against compulsory military training. . . . As to compul- 
sion, we have compulsory education, why not then have 
compulsory military training? . .. He emphatically protested 
against the idea that Labour had so little regard for the 
country that it was not prepared to fight for it.” 

New Zealand. Sept. 1912. 





